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It is often the case 
that outsiders see 
more clearly the de- 
velopments in our 
business than we do 
ourselves. Take, for instance, the increased 
growth of telephone ordering from stores. 

The old idea that it is poor economy to 
huy goods by telephone seems to have 
passed out, as persistent advertising has 
acquainted people with reliable brands, so 
all they need to do is to telephone their 
order to the dealer and ask for what they 
want without going to the store to inspect 
the goods. The extent of this practice is 
surprising as shown by a survey conducted 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce 
among a group of 59 grocery stores in 
a Southern city. 

x ok * x 

This investigation discovered, among 
other facts, that the average volume of 
telephone ordering was over 34 per cent 
of the total sales, and that in the more 
well-to-do neighborhoods the percentage 
ran much higher. One large concern re- 
ported that 80 per cent of its business came 
in from telephone orders, while 17 of the 
39 stores told of organized plans to estab- 
lish telephone salesmanship on an efficient 
basis. 

The knowledge that more than a third 
of i.e total sales of these 59 stores is due 
to | lephone orders has led the manufac- 
turc's of food products and advertising 
experts to do some thinking and analyzing 
as ‘> what effect it 
bus ess, 


will have on their 


‘ie advertising men, naturally, have de- 


cidel that the situation calls for more ex- 


GROWTH OF TELEPHONE ORDERING; 
BETTER SERVICE MANNERS is 


tensive advertising. If the shoppers do not 
go to the stores and look over the stocks, 
but simply telephone for certain brands, it 
is argued that greater efforts must be made 
to inform the telephone buyers just what 
to order. This applies with special force 
to new products. 
2s * 

One large advertising agency has issued 
a bulletin, entitled “Telephone Ordering 
Keeps Women from Stores,” which gives a 
slant especially interesting to telephone men. 
In part it says: 

“The women of today, on the average, 
do not find it convenient to run to the corner 
grocery store every time they have to give 
an order. They call the grocer by tele- 
phone or he calls them. The result is there 
are fewer opportunities for them to see 
what is new on the grocer’s shelves, to be 
influenced by displays, to meet at the point 
of purchase familiar packages and brand 
names. 

To offset this growth in telephone or- 
dering, and the reduction in visits to retail 
outlets, manufacturers and packers of 
trade-marked food products must depend 
on advertising more than ever before. The 
names of their products and pictures of 
their packages must be indelibly stamped 
on Mrs. Consumer's buying memory. 

Telephone ordering is dangerous for the 
manufacturer, as it breeds substitution, It 
makes it easy for the dealer to fill madam’s 


basket with strange products.” 


As an argument 
for increased adver- 
tising this viewpoint 
understand- 
able, but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, if the average woman buyer 
did not get satisfactory goods by order- 
ing over the telephone, she would lose 
no time in using the telephone again 
to give the dealer a sizable piece of her 
mind. And he would be told to come and 
get the goods back. 
Thus 


ordering is 


about the only way “telephone 


dangerous’—to quote the 
agency bulletin—is when the dealer tries to 
slip something over on a customer. The 


danger is to the dealer. 


Telephone Manners. 

In a recent editorial, the Chicago Daily 
News recommended the establishment of 
a class in telephone manners, for the in- 
struction of those who neglect to be cour- 
teous while using what the editor desig- 
nates “the indispensable instrument of com- 
munication.” Speaking of some specific in- 


stances, he says: 


“There is, for example, the individual 
who, by his own error or the carelessness 
of an exchange, obtains a wrong connec- 
tion, and then treats the needlessly sum- 
moned person as the offender. Frequently 
such interrupters, calling a housewife from 
her tasks or diverting a busy man’s atten- 
tion, not only fail to make apology, but 
display an irritation which adds insult to 
the disturbance. 

Another inconsiderate nuisance is the 
executive with a secretary, who has the 
habit of requesting that so-and-so be called 
on the telephone, and immediately engag- 
ing his mind in other affairs or removing 


himself to other parts. The call is made, 
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the callee, dropping his own immediate 
interests, grasps the receiver. 

‘Wait a minute,’ says the secretarial 
voice. The minute may hecome two or 
more before the originator of the call 
emerges from his profound reflection, or 
returns from a visit to an adjoining office. 
Then, in nine cases out of ten, he addresses 
the waiting person upon whose time he has 
encroached with the unwarranted inquiry, 
‘Who is this?’ 

The repressed impulse of the callee is 
to make profane reply. The unnecessary 
trespass on his time is bad enough, but 
being put, by mannerless inquiry, in the 
place of one who sought the communica- 
tion is even more exasperating. 

Such happenings are to be classed among 
the minor irritations of life, but the fric- 
tion resulting from them damages - the 
bearings upon which business and _ social 
relations move most effectively when they 


move smoothly.” 
x * * * 


Such poor telephone manners are an old 
story to most telephone men, but they will 
be glad to have the press criticize them and 
help educate the public to pay more at- 
tention to the etiquette of the service. “Cen- 
tral” has come to be recognized as the 
model of business courtesy. If her ex- 
ample were more generally followed by 
the public everybody would be happier, and 
telephone service would be saved many a 
knock. 


The business men of Portland, Ore., at 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association, New 
Hotel Tulsa, Tulsa, March 8 and 9. 


Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, March 
22, 23 and 24. 

South Dakota Telephone Association, 
Hotel Cataract, Sioux Falls, April 6-7. 


Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
April 13 and 14. 

Kansas Telephone Association, Jay- 
hawk Hotel, Topeka, April 19 and 20. 


Wisconsin State Telephone Associa- 
tion, Loraine Hotel, Madison, April 26, 
27 and 28. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Southern District, Bristol, 
Tenn., May 4, 5 and 6. 

Indiana Telephone Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 10 and 11. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traf- 
fic Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, May 17, 18 and 19. 

Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, Jamestown Hotel, James- 
town, May 25, 26 and 27. 














one time issued a circular on telephone 
manners, one paragraph of which said: “In 
all intercourse over the telephone no armor 
is so becoming, no influence so great, as a 
courteous and affable manner. It fosters 


good will in business. The manner in 
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which you use the telephone indicates 
largely what you are.” The advice is ex- 


cellent, for politeness pays dividends. 


Depreciation. 


There is nothing unreasonable in the 
request of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission postpone the final 
date when telephone companies must file 
their depreciation percentage rates. At 
present, companies must file by January 1, 
1933. 


date be deferred to September 1, 1933. 


The association is urging that the 


Business conditions have added to the 
difficulties of most companies, and made it 
advisable to give them more time to do the 
accounting and engineering work incident 
to the new requirements of the federal 
government. The revised depreciation sys- 
tem has been hanging fire for a long time, 
and all parties concerned unite in desiring 
to have it put into effect as soon as pos- 
sible, but the abnormal times resulting 
from the business depression justify a 
further delay for those who need it. 

Many companies are preparing to file by 
the date originally set—January 1, 1933— 
but those needing additional time should 
be allowed it. Uncle Sam will forfeit no 
rights by granting the extension, and the 
accommodation undoubtedly will add to 


the successful working of the new rules. 


lowa Convention Discusses Many Topics 


Instructive and Informative Thoughts Characterized the Various Addresses 
at Iowa's Annual Convention— Rural Service and Rates Principal Topic 
of Conversation—Plant Forum Sessions Proved Valuable to All Attending 


The 37th annual convention of the Iowa 
Independent Telephone Association held at 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
February 24, 25 and 26, ranked well with 
preceding annual gatherings. While the 
attendance was not as large as last year, 
the proportion of those registering who 
attended the sessions was considerably 
larger, indicating that those present desired 
to get all possible benefit from the meeting. 

The program was varied and well adapt- 
ed to the present conditions existing in the 
state. While there was no direct discussion 
of the rate situation in the convention hall, 
several of the speakers discussed means of 
retaining and increasing the number of 
subscribers, and for the selling to them of 
additional service. 

In the halls and exhibit rooms the rate 
question came in for considerable discus- 
sion. The general opinion was against the 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


lowering of rates because of the fact that 
Iowa rates have never gone up to any 
large extent during the boom years and 
prior to that had never been remunerative. 

It was felt that if rates were lowered 
now the companies would not materially 
increase their revenues due to former sub- 
scribers coming back, and that they would 
be no better off than if they continued with 
existing rates. As conditions change, the 
companies, it was felt, will be in much 
better condition to care for the returning 
business, if rates are not lowered. 

At the Thursday morning session direc- 
tors were re-elected as follows: H. B. 
Melick, West Liberty; J. M. Plaister, Fort 
Dodge; C. W. Quillen, Mount Pleasant; 
W. L. Agee, Marengo; and E. B. Samp, 
Sac City. 

The directors, at a meeting late Thurs- 
day afternoon, reelected officers as follows: 


President, H. B. Melick, West Libertyville; 
vice-president, J. M. Plaister, Fort Dodge; 
vice-president, L. D. Meyers, Woodbine, 
and secretary-treasurer, Chas. C. Deering, 
Des Moines. 

In the discussions before the convention 
it was brought out that the greatest loss 
in revenue was in the toll business and that 
efforts should be made to sell more use of 
this toll service in order to make up the in- 
come that has been lost. Employes have 
been concentrating on the sale of sub- 
scriber equipment. While this should be 
continued, effort should likewise be mace to 
increase the toll revenues. Advertising and 
more and better service for the price 
charged was strongly advocated. 

Opening Session. 

The first session of the convention was 
called to order on Wednesday, February 
24, at 2:15 p. m., by President H. B. Me- 
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lick, who noted that the attendance was 
about as usual. Secretary Chas. C. Deer- 
ing presented his report as secretary, out- 
lining the activities of the association dur- 
ing the past year. He stated that the at- 
tendance at the various meetings of the 
board of directors was unusually good. 

The attendance at the district meetings 
was about the same as the preceding year. 
The general topic of discussion at the meet- 
ings was the agitation for reduction of 
rural rates. Agitation in one district. would 
quiet down when agitation in another dis- 
trict would begin. 

“Sales,” Mr. Deering stated, “are a mat- 
ter of increasing importance, for when there 
is a turn in the tide, our job will be to sell 
service to those who have disconnected. 

“Very few rates have been reduced in 
the different states. There has been a ma- 
terial loss in revenues due to station losses, 
but reduced rates would not benefit the sit- 
uation.” 

He referred to the decision of the state 
supreme court in the Allerton physical con- 
nection case in which the refusal of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to con- 
nect for toll service with the new company 
established in competition with the existing 
company, was upheld. Secretary Deering 
stated that if the case had been decided 
otherwise, the building: of competitive ex- 
changes, if toll connections are available, 
would have been greatly encouraged. 

Commenting upon station losses during 
1931, Secretary Deering stated it is too 
early to give definite figures for the state. 
The state tax commission has received re- 
ports from 62 small companies, the ma- 
jority of which are mutual, that show a 
station loss of 3.26 per cent. This loss is 
probably considerably less than the com- 
mercial companies experienced. 

The speaker estimated that losses in the 
state would be about 5 per cent, but stated 
that there is a wide variation, some compa- 
nies showing a high loss and some having 
a small gain. While this is not a large loss 
compared with other businesses, it is sur- 
prising to telephone men, for it is the first 
loss in the history of the business. 

Upon motion, the secretary’s report was 
accepted and filed. 

The president’s address was presented by 
President H. B. Melick who declared we 
are now passing through one of the great- 
est crises the world has ever known. “To 
many of us it is our first experience,” he 
said. “We look around and think our row 
is the hardest, but go back with me to the 
days of George Washington. 
as hard as theirs at that time? 

‘We look around and say, ‘What is the 
Matter with America?’ We should change 
this and say, ‘What is the matter with 
Americans?? Has any of our commerce 
been destroyed? Cities invaded? It be- 
hooves every one of us to put our shoulder 
a he wheel and work, and we will get out 
o1 our trouble. 


Is our row 
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When the slump hit us we were on the 
highest pinnacle and dropped a long ways. 
If this had happened in 1910, we would 
not have thought much of it. 

There are a few fundamentals in our in- 
dustry that we want to consider seriously 
and look at from both sides. If we go back 
and visualize the past, we can lay a great 
deal of the fault of our present situation 
to ourselves. What have we to sell? Have 
we ever advertised? I think we must ad- 
vertise systematically; follow it up. We 
must start at the bottom and educate our 

















H. B. Melick, of West Liberty, Reelected 

President of the lowa Association, Urged 

Education as One Remedy for Curing Rural 
Telephone Problems. 


people. This can be done if we say we 
can, and do it. 

Our collections would not be in the shape 
they are if we had advertised our service. 
Mail pamphlets into the homes. Some 
member of the family will read them and 
soon someone will comment on them. 

We must be considerate. The attitude 
of the ‘public-be-damned’ belongs to the 
day of the past. We must meet our fellow- 
man equally. It seems that we have forgot- 
ten the teachings of our forefathers. If a 
great many of us had more religious train- 
ing instilled in us, we would be better off. 
The boys of today are the men of tomor- 
row and a great deal depends upon how 
we get them started. That is one of the 
things we must look to. 

Many telephone men know we are up 
against a program of real economy. I am 
not for the lowering of rates, for once 
down it would be almost impossible to 
raise them.” 

H. B. MacMeal was introduced by Sec- 
retary Deering as one of the old timers 
and the founder of TELEPHONY. Mr. Mac- 
Meal told of his entrance into the tele- 
phone field and mentioned a number of the 
early advertisers in TELEPHONY who man- 


~ 
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ufactured telephone equipment and stated 
that only seven remained. He closed by 
quoting a bit of verse entitled “The Voice 
of the World” which has previously been 
published in TELEPHONY. 

The following committees were then an- 
nounced by President Melick : 

Nominating: G. L. Saunders, Grinnell; 
P. H. Lyday, Burlington; C. A. Farring- 
ton, Centerville. 

Auditing: F. M. Boardman, Nevada; J. 
M. Mitchell, Tama; A. J. Adams, Chariton. 

Resolutions: H. R. Christiansen, New- 
ten; J. S. Buck, Mount Ayr; J. A. Schutt- 
loffel, Jr., of Walnut. 

J. K. Johnston, of Indianapolis, Ind., sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Independent Pioneer 
Telephone Association of the United States, 
spoke of the European tour of the pioneer 
organization, which sails from New York 
on May 27. He extended an invitation to 
all telephone people to join this tour, as- 
suring them that excellent arrangements 
have been made for the comfort and pleas- 
ure of everyone anticipating. this trip. 

He urged everyone contemplating a Eu- 
ropean tour to get in touch with Frank L. 
McKinney, 33 N. High street, Columbus, 
Ohio, president of the Pioneer association, 
and arrange to enjoy the trip with kindred 
spirits. 

Following the presentation of two talk- 
ing movies through the courtesy of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., the ses- 
sion adjourned. 


Telephone and Electric Companies. 

The first speaker at the second session, 
which was opened by President Melick 
shortly after 10 o'clock Thursday morning, 
was Ray Ingham, Cedar Rapids, general 
superintendent of the Iowa Electric Co. Mr. 
Ingham, speaking on the subject of “Coop- 
eration Between Telephone and Electric 
Companies,” drew comparisons between 
telephone and electric light phraseology. He 
used the plant, 
grounded phantom, to illustrate the dif- 


words, substation, and 
ferences in the two classes of utilities. 

He declared that a closer cooperation 
between these two utilities in regard to 
city councils will go a long way in im- 
proving relations with the public. 

Mr. Ingham stated that the electric com- 
panies expect an increase in the use of 
rural electricity in 1932 and a decided in- 
crease in 1933. There will be a great in- 
crease in franchise applications for elec- 
tric lines; and as telephone lines are on 
every road and sometimes on both sides, 
it is important that there be cooperation 
between the two utilities. 

Telephone companies do not have to have 
a franchise for their lines while the elec- 
tric companies must file applications to- 
gether with their specification details, route, 
etc., with the railroad commission. The 
speaker outlined the procedure followed by 
the commission in acting upon the appli- 
cation. He stated that most applications 
go to the commission because of having an 
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engineering staff it is more competent to 
pass on the questions. 

He discussed the situation from the 
standpoint of telephone companies which 
have had grounded lines for years along 
the highways. The electric transmission 
company, he stated, contends the telephone 
company has no priority on the highways 
and that the electric company should not 
be called upon to pay all the cost for mod- 
ernizing telephone lines. 

The speaker said that the decisions of 
the railroad commission are generally fair 
and that the electric companies should pay 
the cost of moving telephone lines to the 
other side of the road. If the line is old, 
then a portion of the cost should be borne 
by the telephone company. 

“Occasionally,” said Mr. Ingham, “it is 
necessary to eliminate grounded telephone 
lines to avoid parallel interference. I do 
not believe electric companies should pay 
for metallicizing these grounded lines. The 
telephone companies are changing over 
from grounded to metallic lines and the 
Bell company never has asked pay for 
metallicizing to eliminate inductive inter- 
ference from parallels. Every telephone 
company will have problems as electrifica- 
tion in the rural districts goes on,” he said 
in closing. 

“Publicity and Advertising” was the sub- 
ject of a most interesting address by J. C. 
Crowley, Jr., St. Paul, Minn., secretary- 
treasurer, Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Crowley in opening his address con- 
sidered advertising and what it has done 
for other businesses. He cited the case 
of Heinz’s pickles and Prince Albert to- 
bacco. He read a newspaper dispatch of 
recent date which told of the success of 
the Kellogg cereals, Battle Creek, Mich., 
and stated that much of that company’s 
success is due to advertising. 

He quoted other companies which are 
increasing their advertising appropriations 
as a result of the successful increase in 
sales in the past. 

Mr. Crowley then briefly outlined the 
development of the telephone industry from 
the year 1876, stating that up to 1893 there 
was no necessity for publicity or advertis- 
ing. Advertising of long distance service 
first appeared in the fall of 1892 following 
the opening of service between New York 
and Chicago. 

That branch of the business has received 
an enormous amount of advertising right 
up to the present time, and no one would 
say that this advertising has not paid. With 
the expiration of the Bell patents in 1893, 
Independent manufacturers commenced 
using farm magazines for advertising and 
soliciting by mail. 

“During the competitive era from 1894 
to 1912 advertising was not indulged in to 
any large extent by the Independent group,” 
stated Mr. Crowley. “There was no neces- 
sity for spending money to secure new 
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business. Most of the companies had un- 
filled orders but lacked switchboard or cable 
facilities.” 

Then came the so-called Kingsbury com- 
mitment providing for the interchange of 
physical connections and recognition of the 
Independent group, with a division of ter- 
ritory in several states. 

It was during the war period, Mr. 
Crowley believes, that the adversities of 
today began to grow upon the smaller com- 
panies, which had not kept in touch with 
the increased cost of labor and commodities. 

The representatives of most companies 
were busy from 1918 to 1928 in adjusting 
their rate structures to meet the new con- 
ditions of increased costs and service de- 
mands. He mentioned some governmental 
requirements which affected service costs. 
These included laws compelling telephone 
companies to abandon property or move 
lines and poles from main streets to the 
alleys. The coming of the automobile with 
improved highways necessitated consider- 
able expenditures in the moving of pole 
lines; expansion of electric light and power 
companies into the rural districts necessi- 
tated metallicizing and in some cases, the 
rerouting and rebuilding of thousands of 
niles of rural pole lines. 

The present slump in general conditions, 
particularly in agricultural states, brought 
home to operating telephone men the fact 
that they had neglected to impress upon 
subscribers the value of teelphone service. 

Mr. Crowley urged telephone companies 
to continue as much rehabilitation and re- 
construction work as possible while labor 
and material prices are low. He suggested 
that the services of unemployed rural sub- 
scribers might be secured whenever possi- 
ble in such work, thereby reducing their 
outstanding accounts. 


He then advocated advertising to bring 
the value of the telephone continuously to 
the attention of the public. 


Mr. Crowley cited a case of a large com- 
pany operating in five states, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota and the Dakotas, which 
had a net station loss in 1931, amounting 
to 17,643 telephones. In these states, a 
number of the smaller companies has abol- 
ished exchanges. Mr. Crowley stated it was 
his belief that Independent companies are 
experiencing greater station losses than 
the Bell companies, due to the fact that 
they largely serve rural communities. He 
advocated cooperation between the com- 
panies for more concentrated publicity and 
advertising in order to regain losses. 

Figures showing the results of publicity 
in Minnesota were then given and also he 
told what plans are being made for the fu- 
ture along this line. A number of sugges- 
tions were given for meeting the present 
conditions. 

In closing Mr. Crowley quoted a state- 
ment of a prominent telephone man that 
“if we are headed toward bankruptcy, the 
quickest way to arrive is to cut rates.” 


Group of Telephone People Attending Annual Convention of lowa Independent Telephone Association at Des Moines, February 24, 25 and 26. 


All Sessions Were Most Interesting. 
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Ed R. Brown, of Des Moines, secre‘ary 
of the legislative committee on reduction 
of government expenses, delivered a most 
interesting and informative address on the 
matter of taxation and efforts being made 
to reduce them. 

He declared that taxes must be perma- 
nently reduced in order to restore pros- 
perity. Government, in his opinion, costs 
too much money. He gave a number of 
figures from’ different budgets and dis- 
cussed the difficulties encountered in mak- 
ing reductions in these budgets. 

Following Mr. Brown’s talk the report 
of the nominating committee was read by 
G. L. Saunders, of Grinnell. The commit- 
tee recommended the reelection of the five 
retiring directors. There being no other 
nominations a motion was carried that the 
rules be suspended and that the nominees 
be elected by unanimous ballot cast by 
the secretary. Their names have been pre- 
viously given. 

The National Situation. 

The first speaker introduced bv Presi- 
dent H. B. Melick at the Thursday after- 
noon session was F. B. MacKinnon, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., president, United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon declared that the problem before 
the country is to continue government as 
it is and get all possible out of life. The 
telephone man, he stated, does not want to 
go back to the horse age. He prefers the 
automobile to the horse for going out to 
search for trouble on the lines. 

The speaker then told of hearings in 
Washington regarding taxation and of 
the appearance of representatives of vari- 
ous industries before the ways and means 
committee. He illustrated how taxes and 
the tariff are related and then referred to 
the statements made by himself and Vice- 
President H. A. Barnhart, of the national 
association, as to why a tax should not 
be imposed on toll messages. 

No statement has as yet been made as 
to what the committee will recommend. It 
is thought that the bulk of the money re- 
quired by the government will come from 
a sales tax. He suggested that each man- 
ager communicate with his congressman as 
to the effect on the telephone business of 
the imposition of a tax on toll messages. 

The requirements of the depreciation 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission were briefly outlined, following 
which Mr. MacKinnon explained the rea- 
sons for the association’s request of a post- 
ponement of the filing date to September, 
1933. 

Considering the financial condition of the 
telephone companies, the speaker stated 
that 60 class A companies lost 50,000 sta- 
tions in 1931. He estimated the total loss 
of the A companies at 75,000 stations, B 
companies at 20,000 s‘ations and C com- 
Panies at 10,000 stations, a total of 105,000 
Stations. 

The Bell lost about 300,000 stations and 
there were about 50,000 among the other 
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companies making a total loss of approxi- 
mately 455,000 stations in the entire in- 
dustry during 1931. 

In revenue the loss of the 60 class A 
companies amounted to $1,800,000, of 
which $1,200,000 was in tolls. Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon, therefore, urged that efforts be 
directed to the selling of toll service, for 
it is in this branch of business that the 
greatest loss of revenues has occurred. 
He declared that we have not as yet 
arrived at the greatest development of toll 
service and stated that some companies 
have doubled their toll business. 

“Give a better service to get business,” 
he urged. “We ought to organize a flying 
squadron for selling toll service without 
letting up on station selling. ‘We Need the 
Money’ might be suggested as a slogan.” 

Recent Iowa Court Decisions. 

“Some Recent Court Decisions of Inter- 
est to the Industry” was the subject dis- 
cussed by J. L. Parrish, Des Moines, coun- 
sel, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

Mr. Parrish outlined the recent decision 
of the Iowa Supreme Court in the so- 
called Allerton case. In this case the court 
upheld the action of the Northwestern Bel! 
Telephone Co. in refusing to extend toll 
connections to a recently-organized com- 
pany on the grounds that it already was 
furnishing such service to a company which 
had been operating in Allerton for a long 
time. 

The court ruled that the company could 
not be compelled to provide toll service 
to the competing exchange because the 
Iowa statutes do not contain a physical 
connection law. 

The speaker then discussed the franchise 
question and stated that under a recent 
decision of the Iowa Supreme Court a com- 
pany must obtain a municipal franchise by 
vote of the city council and also by an elec- 
tion. Formerly, it was held that a com- 
pany, outside of one in operation prior to 
1897, could occupy streets with its poles 
and wires under a franchise granted either 
by the city council or by an election. 

The ruling in the Osceola case was next 
discussed by the speaker. This case in- 
volved a franchise which had been ac- 
quired by the present company through 
purchase of a former company and also 
consolidation of the Bell exchange with it. 
The case came up in federal court and the 
lower court held that the company was not 
bound by the rate in the municipal fran- 
chise. The case was taken to the court 
of appeals which held that no one had 
disputed the franchise and, therefore, it 
was a moot case. 

Management Fundamentals. 

Geo. X. Cannon, Freeport, IIl., a director 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association and a past president of 
the Illinois Telephone Association, deliv- 
ered an excellent address on “Some Funda- 
mentals of the Telephone Business.” 

Mr. Cannon pointed out that it is not 
mere accident that the small cities and 
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towns and rural sections of this country 
enjoy the economic advantages and con- 
venience of a unified and nation-wide tele- 
phone service, just as completely and sat- 
isfactorily as the metropolitan centers. Un- 
questionably, it is largely due to the fore- 
sight, energy, skill and spirit of public 
service of the pioneers in the industry and 
of all the men and women who have been 
responsible for the maintenance, develop- 
ment and enlargement of the industry from 
the time of Bell and Watson to the present 
day. . 

He pointed out that telephones had been 

















Secretary Chas. C. Deering, of Des 

Moines, Who Was Reelected to Office, Re- 

ported on the Varied Character of the 

Association’s Work and Its Services to 
Member Companies. 


lost and people are not using long distance 
service to the extent they did two or three 
years ago. Our energies should be de- 
voted to maintaining the prestige of the 
business and educating people to the fact 
that in times like the present they cannot 
afford to dispense with the economic ad- 
vantages of telephone service. 

The speaker dwelt upon the necessity of 
education and the type of education which 
must be disseminated among the patrons to 
prevent a radical trend that may not only 
retard the extension and development of 
telephone service, but will seriously inter- 
fere for years with its future development. 

“The entire communication business of 
the world, both telegraph and telephone,” 
said Mr. Cannon in closing, “in my opin- 
ion will some day be handled through the 
local telephone system in every town and 
city of the country. 

“Fundamentally, it is our duty to manage 
and operate our properties and finances 
so that we can maintain our plant and 
equipment on an up-to-date standard, and a 
refusal to comply with unreasonable pub- 
lic demands, which would prevent this, is 
no violation of our public trust.” 
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Mr. Cannon's address will be published 

in full in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 
Farmer and His Service. 

“The Value of Telephone Service to the 
Farmer” was the subject ably discussed by 
rank Milhollan, Omaha, Neb., president, 
Central West Public Service Co. 

Mr. Milhollan pointed out that agricul- 
ture is a basic industry in Iowa, there 
being 214,928 farms of which 180,876 are 
supplied with telephones, or 84.2 of thé 
farms in Iowa have telephone service. 
There is a total of 571,243 telephones in 
the state, of which the rural telephones 
comprise 31.7 per cent. Rural telephones, 
therefore, constitute one of the component 
parts of the telephone business. 

He stated that rate agitations have de- 
veloped where rates are the lowest. 

It is not sufficient that we know the 
value of service; we must tell others, Mr. 
Milhollan said. 

“In the early days of the telephone in- 
dustry,” the speaker continued, “when 
greater distances separated the farm from 
the city or village, and before the advent 
of the automobile which now outnumbers 
the telephone in this country, farmers in- 
stalled telephones for business reasons— 
namely, to save time and money. It was 
possible to quickly and accurately obtain 
market quotations and other information 
which would be helpful in marketing their 
goods to advantage. 

“It is now argued by the farmer that 
with the advent of the automobile, dis- 
tances have been reduced and it is more 
satisfactory and economical to use the auto- 
mobile than to pay the small monthly tele- 
phone rental. This argument can easily 
be met with facts and figures if we will 
but take the time to prepare them. 

To my mind the telephone in rural homes 
is as important in its contribution to the 
social life of the countryside as it is from 
a business standpoint. It is often stated 
that talking to folks over the telephone is 
the next thing to seeing them. We thus 
place the value of the rural telephone in 
two general classes. First, its economic 
importance to the farmer; second, its con- 
tribution to the social life of the farm 
housewife. 

From a purely business standpoint, dis- 
regarding for the moment the protection 
of human life, the farmer cannot afford 
to be without a telephone. It is the cheap- 
est insurance conceivable from a standpoint 
of the protection of livestock and the pro- 
tection of personal property of both the in- 
dividual and his neighbors. 

The contribution which the average 
housewife makes to the nation more than 
justifies the small daily expense which is 
required to maintain a telephone. As one 
farm woman wrote me: ‘It enables me 
to keep in close touch with my friends and 
neighbors. My telephone makes my home 
happier, brighter and more delightful. It 
enables me to get my neighbors together 
for a party or social gathering and brings 
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me the news of the county as well as that 
of the neighborhood. It is but a matter 
of a few minutes to call a friend or rela- 
tive living in a distant place on the tele- 
phone.’ ” 

A list of some 16 uses of the telephone 
on the farm were given, among which were 
the following: Fire breaks out and a 
alarm must be given. A child takes sick 
and a doctor must be called. A prowler 
or a thief is heard and the police must be 
notified. Many trips to town are eliminated 
by the telephone. It makes possible up-to- 
the-minute market quotations. 
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Many buyers may be quickly reached by 
telephone; sell by telephone. Call the vet- 
erinarian for sick live stock. With the tele- 
phone, parties, family gatherings and 
neighborly meetings can be arranged. Buy 
intelligently and economically by getting 
all prices and information needed by tele- 
phone. The farmer with a telephone is in 
a less hazardous position than those who 
do not have one. 

The speaker briefly discussed the depres- 
sion, stating it is only natural that retrench- 
ment will be made everywhere, and that 

(Please turn to page 40.) 


What Operators Want to Know 


Passing Calls by Address Name; Asking For Information Waste 
of Time—Frequently Called Places Posted at Inward Operator's 
Position—Less Directory Work Done at the Originating Point 


By Mrs. MAyME WorKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


In quite a number of offices, less direc- 
tory work is being done at the originating 
point. This is probably due to the increase 
in the number of calls where the calling 
party supplies the called number. 

Having numbers of frequently-called 
places posted at the inward toll board has 
also decreased the number of cases where 
directory work is necessary, to a large 
extent. However, we still find cases, 
where, if the called number is not sup- 
plied, the originating toll center operator 
reaches the terminating toll center operator 
and asks for “Information.” This is a 
waste of circuit time and operator’s time, 
and this practice should be discontinued. 

There is one case, however, where we 
do ask for “Information” when we reach 
the distant office. That is in a case 
where a customer in your office asks for 
the telephone number of a subscriber at a 
distant point to which you do not do direc- 
tory work, or, if you do directory work to 
this point and you are unable to find a tele- 
phone listed for the subscriber, you reach 
the distant office and ask for “Informa- 
tion,” saying, for example, “Champaign, In- 
formation.” This practice is followed 
in cases where a customer in your office 
wishes to know the telephone number of 
a subscriber in a distant office, without 
actually placing a long distance call to this 
subscriber. 

When you have a call to a point to 
which you do not do directory work, and 
the called number does not appear on the 
ticket, you pass the call by address name. 
In addition to the address name, the street 
address is also passed if this information 
appears on the ticket. If a particular de- 
partment, office, branch, etc., is desired, in- 
clude this information as a part of the ad- 
dress name, since the particular depart- 
ment, office, branch, etc., may have a sep- 
arate listing. 

If you pass the call to an office other 


than the called place, prefix “(Called 
place)” to the number or address name. 

If the entry rd appears in the “Called 
place” space, do not pass the call to the 
terminating toll center but ask for the 
called place. 

If, when you pass a call by address name 
the TTC operator supplies the called num- 
ber, say, “Right.” If you are sure of hav- 
ing understood it, enter the number in the 
“called telephone number” space and en- 
circle it. 

If, when you pass a call by address name, 
the TTC operator says, “I will give you 
Information,” say, “Right,” and remain 
cut in on the circuit. When the Informa- 
tion operator answers, say, “This is Long 
Distance (called place), (address name), 
(street address, if given).” If a particu- 
lar department, office, branch, etc., is de- 
sired, include this information as a part 
of the address name. 

Let us all cooperate in improving our 
service by handling calls to be passed by 
address name in the proper manner. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. On a station-to-station collect call 
from Chicago, IIL, to a coin-box, the time 
is 8:30 p. m. in Chicago and 7:30 p. m. 
our time, what rate do you quote to the 
subscriber ? 

2. When does conversation start on a 
person-to-person call—when they _ first 
answer or when they begin actual conver- 
sation ? 

3. What do you mean by passing a call 
by address name? 

4. Should every incoming toll call be 
acknowledged either by repeating the num- 
ber or with just “right?” 

5. Should the toll center make a nota- 
tion of the coins collected on a call origi- 
nating at a pay-station at a tributary 
office? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators turn to page 34. 
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A. T.& T. Co. Report Shows Station Loss 


Bell System for First Time in History Shows Station Loss—Earnings of $9.05 
a Share Reported for 1931—Revenues Decreased and Expenses Cut — Service 
Improvements and Research Developments — Maintenance of Employment 


Total operating revenues of the Bell 
System decreased $28,000,000, or 2.6 per 
cent, according to the annual report of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
1931, issued on March 3. In spite of an 
increase of $4,000,000 in taxes and $10,- 
000,000 in depreciation, total expenses de- 
creased $29,000,000. 

Operating income of the A. T. & T. Co. 
was slightly in excess of last year, but a 
reduction of $11,000,000 in non-operating 
revenues—due to a reduction in dividends 
received from the Western Electric Co.— 
resulted in net earnings of $258,000,000, or 
$10,000,000 less in 1930. These net earn- 
ings were at the rate of 5.1 per cent on 
the cost of plant and other assets. The 
net earnings per share of stock amounted 
to $9.05, compared with $10.44 in 1930. 

Total assets of the system increased 
$24,000,000, amounting at the end of the 
year to $5,024,335,000. Preferred stock and 
bonds amounting to $83,596,000 were re- 
tired during the year. Cash assets—includ- 
ing funds temporarily invested in govern- 
ment obligations—were $280,000,000 on 
December 31, 1931. 

The number of Bell System telephones 
during 1931 decreased 292,000, or a little 


less than 2 per cent, as compared with a 
net gain in 1930 of 122,500. Including 
approximately 4,200,000 telephones operated 
by some 6,900 connecting companies or on 
connecting rural lines, the total number of 
telephones in the United States intercon- 
nected in and with the Bell system at the 
end of the year was 19,600,000. 

Local telephone conversations wer? about 
1 per cent less and toll and long distance 
conversations were 6 per cent less than in 
1930. During the last quarter the decreases 
compared with the last quarter of 1930 
were about 2 per cent and 9 per cent 
respectively. 

The number of stockholders of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. at 
the end of 1931 was 644,903, an increase 
of 77,209 for the year. The average hold- 
ing per stockholder was 29 shares, as com- 
pared with 32 shares at the end of 1930. 

“Tt has been the aim of the Bell System 
for many years,” says President Walter S. 
Gifford in the report, “to plan its construc- 
tion program so as to avoid, so far as 
practicable, extraordinary fluctuations from 
year to year. This aids stabilization of 
employment and, in the long run, results 
in economies to the companies. 


The construction expenditures for 1930 
were at substantially the level of 1929, but 
the much reduced growth of the business 
in 1930, followed by an actual decline in 
1931, forced a curtailment in these expendi- 
tures for 1931. While the net additions to 
plant of $149,000,000 during the year were 
the lowest since 1920, every effort was 
made to move forward replacement and 
betterment work, with the result that the 
gross construction expenditures during the 
year were $391,000,000, which is larger 
than in any year except 1928, 1929 and 1930. 

The property has been fully maintained 
and the Bell System ended a year full of 
difficulties for business generally with its 
property more up to date and in better con- 
dition than ever before.” 

Extensions of Service. 

During the year oversea telephone serv- 
ice was extended to the Islands of Java 
and Sumatra in the Dutch East Indies, to 
Latvia, to the whole of Italy and Sicily 
(where previously it embraced only North- 
ern Italy, Rome and Vatican City), to the 
canary Islands, to the principal cities of 
Rumania, to Rio de Janeiro in Brazil, to 
the Island of Bermuda and to the 
Hawaiian Islands. 





Number of Telephones: 


Miles of Wire: 


Total 


*Decrease 


For year ending December 31. 





er 31, 1931, are not included. 
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Dec. 31, 1915. Dec. 31, 1920. Dec. 31, 1925. 


Increase 
Dec. 31, 1930. Dec. 31, 1931. During 1931. 


CR ee ere errs ee 
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Per cent dial service to total telephones... .. 
Number of central offices.............. 
Miles of pole lines..........cceccesse 

In underground cable............... 


Bi SN GS sk ass scesudusehackan 
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Number of employes§................. 


Number of A. T. & T. Co. stockholders... . 


65,512 


231,316 
139,448 


onan 5,968,110 8,176,884 10,538,935 
iene 0 157,095 1,496,289 
=r 5,968,110 8,333,979 12,035,224 

vorrr 1.9 12.4 
ae 5,300 5,702 6,017 
bad 330,602 358,091 386,064 
...» 10,573,000 15,748,000 30,483,000 
sien 4,602,000 5,885,000 10,672,000 
nen 3,331,000 3,744,000 4,319,000 
.... 18,506,000 25,377,000 45,474,000 
ee 82.0 85.2 90.5 
.... 25,184,000 31,836,000 46,702,000 
whe 819,000 1,327,000 2,098,000 
...» 26,003,000 33,163,000 48,800,000 


$880,069,000 $1,363,826,000 $2,524,906,000 
156,294 


293,095 
362,179 


10,705,118 9,659,349  *1,045,769 
4,976,941 5,730,645 753,704 
15,682,059 715,389,994 *292.065 
31.7 Se Ow isceas 

6,585 6,645 60 
422,489 421,707 *782 
50,225,000 52,214,000 1,989,000 
20,785,000 21,951,000 1,166,000 
5,238,000 5,074,000 *164,000 
76,248,000 79,239,000 2,991,000 
93.1 Se eee 
62,365,000 62,205,000 *160,000 
2,933,000 2,700,000 *233,000 
65,298,000 64,905,000 *393,000 
$4,043,422,000 $4,195,063,000 $151,641,000 
324,343 $294,766 *29 577 
567,694 644,903 77,209 


¥ Including telephones of 6,928 connecting companies and 27,816 connecting rural lines, the total number of telephones in 
he United States which may be interconnected is approximately 19,600,000. 


$The employes of the Western Electric Co., Inc., and the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., numbering 50,079 on Decem- 





Statistics of Bell System Showing Development During Five-Year Periods From 1915 to 1931. 
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Over 35 Per Cent of All Residence Subscribers in the Bell System Now Have 


Individual 


Lines—The Average Time a Telephone Is 


Without Trouble Affecting Service Has Been Increased to 24 Months—Of the 15,400,000 Bell-Owned Telephones, 5,700,000 or About 37 
Per Cent Are Dial Telephones—The Customer Remains at the Telerhone on 8&9 Per Cent of Present Long Distance Calls 


The opening of service to Hawaii recalls 
the fact that at Pearl Harbor, near Hono- 
lulu, 16 years ago a Bell System engineer 
with experimental radio receiving appa- 
ratus heard voices transmitted over land 
and sea from Arlington, Va. During these 
same tests in 1915 listeners at the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris also heard voices from 
\rlington. This was the genesis of the 
transatlantic telephone service, opened in 
1927. 

Now about 92 per cent of the 35,400,000 
telephones in the world can be reached 


Bell System. The use of oversea tele- 
phone service continues to grow—the num- 
ber of transatlantic connections increased 
21 per cent over 1930. 

Ship-to-shore telephone service was ex- 
tended during 1931 to additional liners, 
making seven in all. Radio stations are 
being installed for ship-to-shore service 
with tug-boats and other harbor craft at 
Boston, New York, Seattle, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Extension of the telephone cable net- 
work continued during 1931, including the 


cago and St. Louis to Omaha and Kansas 
City. A fourth submarine cable between 
Key West and Havana was opened to serv- 
ice during the year. This new cable, with 
its three telephone channels (as compared 
with one in each of the other three cables), 
is the result of development work by Bell 
System research engineers. 

By the close of 1931 the major part of 
the air transport routes of the United 
States, including about 90 airport ground 
stations and about 250 airplanes, had been 
supplied with Western Electric radiotele- 








from any telephone connected with the completion of cable extensions from Chi- phone equipment for directional purposes. 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 
Investments : Capital Stock: 

Stocks of associated companies........... $1,939,270,421.51 Stock issued and outstanding (authorized 
Investment, at cost, in stocks of asso- I, is cater ns nein kh eatin kaa $1,865,836,100.00 
ciated telephone companies. Increase for Total par value of shares outstanding. 
the year, $161,207,728. Increase for the year, $70,184,900. 

Stocks of other companies................ 168,855,388.28 RRR ea eee ee 72,339,276.21 
Investment, at cost, in stocks of affiliated Installments paid on stock subscribed for 
and subsidiary companies other than asso- but not yet issued. Decrease for the 
ciated companies. Increase for the year, year, $39,123,760. 
$162,500. eee anek newehs nheegane eee 268,568,584.31 
3onds and notes of, and advances to, asso- Amount received im excess of par value 
eG UIIINS oc ose cccnveswsucwsenas 316,577 ,487.47 of capital stock. Increase for the year, 
Temporary financing of associated com- 9,436,982. 
panies for the extension of their tele- Long-Term Debt: 
phone properties, including also $836,044 BORGES BMG GEDEMIUFES.. 2.0 icsscccccccceeee 458.300,900.00 
investment in bonds of these companies. Face value of debt obligations in the form 
Decrease for the year, $4,051,452. of bonds and debentures. Decrease for 

Notes of, and advances to, other companies. 51,197,000.00 the year, $4,314,800. 
Loans and advances to affiliated and sub- I Se eae doors Mean eh a nese nome kis 13,122,615.05 
sidiary companies, other than associated Notes sold to trustee of pension fund. 
companies. Increase for the year, $201,500. Current Liabilities : 

Plant and Equipment: Dividend payable January 15, 1932......... 41,981,294.25 

Long lines plant and equipment............ 459,632,581.50 Dividend declared for last quarter of 1931. 

Cost of long distance plant and equip- PIED dn inkedivdaciacoonsceensas 17,514,834.73 


ment mainly for providing interconnec- 
tion between and through territories of 
associated companies. Increase for the 
year $24,321,565. 

RUE CIO ois he eid ecees koe vance ea 
Cost of office furniture and equipment 
other than that included in long lines 
plant and equipment. 

Current Assets: 

PRCCOUMIS POCEIVIIIS oko oiscdcccsacsccceds 
Current receivables, including dividends, 
interest, tolls and other items. 

Temporary investments ............s000.- 
Funds temporarily invested in municipal, 
state and United States government short- 
term obligations and special bank deposits 
in anticipation of financial requirements. 

Cash 


1,566,814.39 


13,078,792.09 


233,424,180.33 


21,043,681.84 








CN MIR Je ed oe eerie rn widows wha $3,204 646,347.41 


Current accounts for supplies, services, 
etc. 

Interest and taxes accrued, not due........ 
Interest and taxes payable after close of 
year. 

Surplus and Reserves: 

Reserve for depreciation.................. 
Provision for the ultimate retirement of 
plant and equipment used up in furnish- 
ing telephone service. Increase for the 
year, $6,282,547. 

Reserve for contingencies ................ 
(No change during the year.) 


12,395,176.74 


64,429,195.96 


64,664,444.18 


IE Occ cain eo ee eas omen 325,493,925.98 
Increase for the year, $3,124,456, com- 
prising : 
Net income carried to surplus .$3,078,059 
Miscellaneous additions (net) 46,397 
ee $3,204,646,347.4i 








American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Balance Sheet, December 31, 1931. 
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Earnings: 

BE fo dg cele tus cena teen $ 150,135,883.73 
Dividends on stocks owned. As a whole 
these dividends were earned with a mar- 
gin of about $3,400,000. 

I a aie gee a tan gh i as eal polling aie 
Interest on notes and advances, on bonds 


NN oi. ce cw eden sans kee Oe 90,024,636.38 
Expenses incurred in conducting the 
business, including depreciation and taxes. 

I Bg iin cr elaae Re A $ 197,817,412.54 

rr er Perr 31,150,878.84 
Interest on bonds, debentures and other 


27 ,138,693.99 





owned, on temporary investments and indebtedness. 
; bank deposits, and on other accounts. ——_—__—__—_- 
: Telephone operating revenues.............. Peer ee. LURE IE oc cascniee sn cdivsncewcnss banda ees’ $ 166,066,533.70 


ee | er 163,588,474.25 
(Dividends at the rate of $9 per share per 


annum on capital stock.) 


Revenues from operation of the long dis- 
tance lines and payments from the asso- 
ciated companies for services furnished 
them under the license contracts. 























Miscellaneous revenues ..... BO sig ang aca 1,249,510.25 ee eee $ 3,078.059.45 
al Average number of shares of capital stock 
Ts io ned tows seen ane Dene $ 287,842,048.92 outstanding during year. ........cccssevees 18,419,461 
Z Net earnings per share available for dividends (after interest charges) ...........00.cc cece cece eee e ee eeees $9.05 
: Statement of Earnings and Expenses of American Telephone & Telegraph Co. for Year Ending December 31, 1931. 
aS 
en This equipment is employed for the dis- Improvements in Service amount of trouble on both the open wire 
V= patching of airplanes and for the main- “The success of the Bell System de- and cable circuits. 
ith tenance of two-way telephone communica- pends in times of depression as well as in The handling of local telephone service 
ed tion between the pilots and the airport times of prosperity on its concentration was improved in all respects; 82.4 per cent 
5), personnel. on its main objective—a telephone service of all calls were completed on the first 
ell Teletypewriter circuits totaling about for the nation, free so far as humanly pos- attempt, an improvement of 0.7 per cent 
30,000 miles are being used for the trans- sible from imperfections, errors or delays, over 1930. This improvement meant better 
of mission of meteorological information and and enabling at all times anyone, anywhere service on approximately 175,000,000 calls 
ed other communications relating to air to pick up a telephone and talk to anyone’ in 1931. The per cent of errors was re- 
nd transportation. else, anywhere else, clearly, quickly and at duced and was the lowest on record. 
en “In addition to special sales forces,” the a reasonable cost. Eighty-nine per cent of the customers’ 
le- report continues, “practically all employes The efforts of management with the orders for:telephones were handled on the 
es. participated in efforts to sell telephone wholehearted cooperation of the entire appointment basis, and in 97 per cent of 
—_ service—a convincing indication of an in- personnel continued to be directed toward the cases the telephone was installed on 
formed and effective interest of the em- that objective, with the result that, in spite the appointment da‘e specified by the 
ploves in the business. These efforts re- of the _ unsettled 


sulted in new installations greater than in business conditions, 
any year prior to 1928. The net loss in 


telephones was due to the unusual number ice in 


the telephone serv- 20,000,000 


1931 
more 


was 
uni- 
formly satisfactory. 

On toll and long 


of disconnections. 
The New Teletypewriter Service. 
“For more than 40 years the Bell Sys- 


never 18,000,000 










16,000,000 








tem has furnished a private-wire service to distance calls, cut- ON DECEMBER 31, 1931 

, . — — _ ose . 4 > +5 = THERE WAS ONE TELEPHONE 

banks, brokers, press associations and _ offs, interruptions wb Game @ OF te 

others. Teletypewriters have been used and _ transmission TOTAL POPULATION OF = | 14,000,000 
— ‘ : 7 ion : THE UNITED STATES | 

on these private wires since 1915. Toward difficulties were the 

the end of the year a new type of com- lowest and the 


se ; : 12,000,000 
munication service was introduced, Known 


as teletypewriter exchange service, which ice the highest on 
has possibilities of an ultimate development record. Eighty-nine Ss 
of substantial proportions. per cent of long 

This new service consists of the estab- distance calls were 


speed of the serv- 
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COMPOSITION DISPOSITION 
OF REVENUES OF REVENUES 6,000,000 
eee $5.99 
EXPENSES ...... $4.11 4,000,000 
EXCHANGE TAXES . ~ 49 4.60 4 EXPENSES 
NET EARNINGS ....... 1.39 
MTEREST ...... $.35 2.000.000 
DIVIDENDS ...... 97 1.32 a 
TAXES 
TOLL BALANCE FOR INTEREST 
CONTINGENCIES AND SURPLUS $.07 DIVIDENDS ee ee =O 
onan BALANCE SOTSOESSSHS SS GHSSSAFSZSSIAIAAGDS 





Average Monthly Revenues and Expenses Per Telephone in the Bell System for Year Ending December 31, 1931—Comparison of the 
Number of Telephones in United States Each Year During the Last 54 Years. 





lishment and operation of central switching 
exchanges for teletypewriters. Any sub- 
scriber to this service can obtain imme- 
diate two-way written communication with 
any other subscriber to the service within 
the -ame city or in a distant city. 





completed or a definite report given with- 
out the person making the call hanging up 
the telephone. Compared with 1930, some 
20,000,000 more calls were handled on this 
basis. 


There was a marked reduction in the 


Trouble on subscribers’ lines ot 
telephones was the lowest on record and 
the per cent of trouble cleared on the day 
of report was the highest of any year, 
being 92. 

Errors in directory listings, which were 


customer. 
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already small, decreased 17 per cent and 
errors in delivery of directories decreased 
20 per cent. 

Uncollectible losses were kept well in 
hand, being 0.8 per cent of the gross oper- 
ating revenues, which is practically the 
same as in 1930. 

Progress was made during the year in 
the conversion from manual to dial opera- 
tion. About 37 per cent of the Bell Sys- 
tem telephones were served from dial sys- 
tem central offices at the end of the year. 

The handset continued to grow in popu- 
larity, approximately 1,000,000 additional 
having been installed in 1931. 

Research and Development. 

“There has been no substantial reduction 
in development and research activity other 
than that occasioned by the closing of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories on Saturday morn- 
ings beginning in August. 

With lessened pressure during the year 
for new things urgently required for im- 
mediate use by the operating companies, 
and because of postponement to a later date 
of a few highly technical projects, such as 
the transatlantic telephone cable, there has 
been a transfer of emphasis to some of the 
more fundamental problems. 
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panies it is often necessary to defer work 
on problems of this kind and devote the 
energies of the staff to matters of more 
immediate concern. In periods of reduced 
activity it is possible to attack vigorously 
those major problems whose solution will 
be of great future benefit to the Bell 
System. 

As example of the fundamental types of 
problems on which it was possible to con- 
centrate during 1931 might be mentioned 
the investigation of wide-frequency band 
transmission over cable circuits, and the 
investigation of magnetic materials which 
play such an important part in the efficient 
functioning of communication apparatus. 

It now seems clear that circuits can be 
provided in aerial or underground cable 
that will have characteristics permitting an 
extremely wide band of frequencies to be 
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rection have been the results of the funda- 
mental work on materials, and particular], 
on magnetic materials, following the 
already striking advances which were made 
in the development of permalloy and per- 
minvar in our laboratories a few years ago. 
Western Electric Co., Inc. 

“The decline in the gross business of the 
Bell System, even though small, deprived 
the Western Electric Co. of part of its 
usual manufacturing based on the normal 
growth of the telephone industry. Total 
sales amounted to $229,000,000, compared 
with $361,000,000 in 1930. 

To provide employment for the greatest 
number, short-time operation was very 
generally applied and on August 1 a maxi- 
mum of five days per week employment and 
remuneration was adopted throughout the 
company, including officers and their staffs. 





transmitted with substantial uniformity As a result, in spite of 37 per cent de- 
throughout the 

band. The net re- LIABILITIES. 

sult of this work Capital stock (including installments) ..........$2,172,897,419 
has been to open up Par value of capital stock outstanding in 


the possibility of hands of 


very long circuits, 
each of which can 
carry a very large 


Common stock: 








There are always many research and de- number of non- : PR alee aac $1,865.836,100 
it , ‘ p 9 2 : Associated companies 136,731,443 
velopment problems, the solution of which interfering tele- Common stock installments : 
is potentially of great value either from phone communica- American Telephone & Tele- . . 
the standpoint of economy or the better- tions, and a very . graph Co. ....ccesseeeeees 72,339,276 
ment of service, Frequently, however, much larger num- pip or 0 Saat 97,990,600 
they require a large amount of funda- ber of non-inter- Premiums on capital stock...................-- 268,152,953 
mental research work before they can be fering tele graph Net amount received in excess of par value 
brought to the stage where practical appli- | :ommunications, of capital stock outstanding in hands of public. ee 
cation can be undertaken. Equally promis- Long-term debt Paka ea elt” “stale ialemiatad galas “inde 1,054,824,529 
: ‘ , Face value of funded obligations outstanding in 
In times of heavy demand for new plant ing and in an en- hands of public. 
or new methods from the operating com- _ tirely different di- Decrease for the year, $60,767,694. 
Mortgage bonds: 
Associated companies .......... $487,179,595 
ASSETS Collateral trust bonds: 
eID oases aidiuieeR oaed bidieas ou eouenee $4,195,063,589 American Telephone & Tele- al 
Plant and equipment used in furnishing tele- eragpn Co. ..... eeececsscsece 75,951,500 
phone service; comprised of land and build- Associated companies .......... 388,850 
ings, rights of way, poles, wire, cable, under- Debenture bonds: 
ground conduit, switchboards, telephones, etc. American Telephone & Tele- 
Increase for the year, $151,641,850. BD MED. cuaeege sar ckitoess 368,905,900 
General equipment, tools and supplies......... 95,708,659 Associated companies ......... 10,000,000 
Materials and supplies, office furniture and Convertible bonds: 
fixtures, automobiles, tools, etc. Decrease for American Telephone & Tele- - 
the year, $7,018,605. “7 een pee 12,923,000 
SINE Blea data biteatacs asia ott was awa cee es 305,514,657 Notes sold to trustee of pension 
Investments in stocks and bonds of, and ad- fund: 
vances to, subsidiary and connecting companies, American Telephone & Tele- ; 
and in miscellaneous property. These invest- SS, che dense abwsed ss 13,122,615 
ments include stocks of Western Electric Co., Associated companies ......... 85,801,069 
Inc., Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, etc. In- Notes—miscellaneous : 
crease for the year, $21,762,569. Associated companies .......... 552,000 
pO EE a ee aaa kk kd sh wwicws ddeige see 937,000 
Current accounts receivable from telephone Short-term obligations payable within one year. 
subscribers, and amounts receivable from con- oS Sl =e ere 79,292,391 
necting companies and others. Current bills for supplies, services, etc. . 
ete ee. rrr 230,289293 Accrued Mabslitves ot Gut... ..... 2.6 ceccsesieses 125,983,017 
Funds temporarily invested and held available Dividends, interest, taxes, rents, etc., payable 
for conversion into cash as needed. after close of year. 
Sp iad that er niniatusanucaesnmnwe<s 50,239,747 Reserves for depreciation of plant and equipment 788,586,005 
Cash and deposits in banks available for cur- Provision for the ultimate retirement of plant 
rent requirements. and equipment used up in furnishing telephone 
service. Increase for the year, $48,580,130. 
Re i i a i ia a tl ed $5,024,335,551 Reserves for contingencies..................-.. 85,289,952 
Note—All items of intangible assets carried in the accounts Increase for the year, $2,072,380. ; 
of Bell System companies are excluded from the Bell System EE eae hana lehas cada keeeh 9 ies%4eatuds 448,372,285 
balance sheet through a corresponding reduction in the “ 
surplus. re rT $5,024,335,551 








public, including also 
payments on stock not yet issued. 
the year, $17,844,693. 
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end of the year numbered 44,600. 

Dividends paid totalled $10,500,000, as 
compared with $23,250,000 in 1930. 

Electrical Research Products, Ine 
(wholly owned by the Western Electric Co.) 
maintained the position of its recording 
and sound reproducing apparatus in the 
moving picture industry. At the end of 
1931 there were approximately 5,400 West- 
ern Electric reproducing systems in the- 
dters in the United States and 3,200 in 
theaters abroad. 

Maintenance of Employment. 

“Everything practical was done to keep, 
so far as possible, all regular employes on 
the payroll: in some instances, as when 


employes laid off by Bell telephone com- 
panies in 1931 was not as great as in 
normal years. 

Employment was kept at a maximum by 
the inclusion in the construction program 
of betterments and replacements which 
could be advanced. The continuance of 
the program of conversion of manual 
operation to dial resulted in net additional 
employment throughout the year of more 
than 10,000 Increased _ sales 
efforts and the new teletypewriter exchange 
service were helpful. 


persons. 


Employes were transferred from depart- 
ments not busy to busy departments and, 
where possible, from localities not having 


employed, more than half of the employes 
of the Bell telephone companies by the end 
of the year were working less than full 
time. Also the employes of the Western 
Electric Co. and the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories were working only five days 
a week or less. 

Because of the reduced use of telephone 
service by the public and the consequent 
slowing tp of the construction program, 
there was less work to be done, with the 
result that for the most part losses from 
the forces due to voluntary resignation. 
death or retirement, necessarily were not 
replaced. The Bell System, including the 
Western Electric Co. and the Bell Tele- 





FMCMAN@E TOVENUES 6 oo kcis cc cnccseecss 


verre $ 723,920,495 


Total operating expenses (brought forward)..$ 739,158,369 





Revenue from local exchange service. 
IT I casas aaa Sd ase dina akg mations 
From long distance and local toll service. 
Miscellaneous revenues ..........0ccccccccesss 
Revenues derived from directory advertising 
and miscellaneous sources. 


~ 


‘urrent maintenance 
Cost of inspection, repairs and rearrangements 
required to keep the telephone plant and equip- 
ment in good operating condition, representing 
4.4 per cent of the cost of the average plant in 
service during the year. 

ee 

Provision to meet loss of investment when tele- 
phone property is retired from service, based 
on rates of depreciation for the different 
classes of property which spread this loss of 
investment uniformly over its service life. De- 
preciation expense during 1931 represented 4.9 
per cent of cost of average depreciable plant. 

Ie IIIS ois hss dcp ancucnccad sees aes 

Expenses incurred in the handling of telephone 
calls; principally operators’ wages. 

COMRIOPEEAL GUO 5 icin ccc dc cueceds tne deen 

Expenses incurred in business relations with 
subscribers, including the rendering of bills 
and collection of accounts; also the cost of ad- 
tion commissions, etc. 

General and miscellaneous expenses............ 
Expenses of the executive, accounting, financial 

and legal departments, insurance premiums, 
sickness, accident and death benefits, pensions 
and items of general operating expense. 








192,307,175 


199,942,702 


103,503,879 


66,382,880 


Total operating expenses (carried forward)$ 739,158,369 


ss ow eawu eae emeainies $ 
Taxes 


Non-operating revenues—net 


Rents and miscellaneous deductions 


Interest deductions ¢ 


count. 
ee ee ee ee $ 193,379,178 
EEE ee $ 180,904,344 


Net operating revenues...............--005 $ 336,598,904 
8,861,863 
Revenues earned which, based on experience, 
cannot be collected. 

(eR PAREM GS eROTK eR HEGRE ER EDA SES SS 90,630,592 


I TS hivcnnnnnens caewnrsedcsnced 237,106,449 
36,567,982 





Dividends and interest received from invest- 
ments in the Western Electric Co., Inc., Bell 
Telephone Co. of Canada, and in subsidiary 
and connecting companies; interest on bank 
balances and temporary investments, minor 
rent revenues and other miscellaneous non- 
operating income. 


co ee $ 273,674,431 
75,451 


Mainly rentals paid for the use of buildings, 
poles, conduits and other facilities. 





Ee inctceaneciacuians Hmewdneneet $ 258,098,980 


Interest charges on funded and other debt 
obligations, including amortization of debt dis- 


To holders of preferred stock of: 
Associated companies ......... $ 6,428,174 
To holders of common stock of : 





Associated companies ......... 10,887,696 
American Telephone & Tele- 

Sr SUN cade sacs edavexyss 163,588,474 
ae ES ry en ne rey $ 12,474,834 








Income Statement of Bell System for Year Ending December 31, 1931, With Inter-Company Duplications Excluded. 
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phone Laboratories, employed 344,800 per- 
sons at the end of the year compared with 
394,400 at the end of the previous year. 
The system’s experience in this depres- 
sion is being recorded and studied to see 
whether any plan can be devised for a still 
better handling of the employment situation 
in possible future periods of depression. 
Normally, expenditures are undertaken by 
either an individual or a corporation when 
it is felt that they can be afforded, after 
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will continue to receive serious study and 
consideration. 

The several thrift plans previously set 
up and available to Bell System employes 
were continued during the year. These 
plans include the opportunity to buy stock 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. by deductions from pay, an arrange- 
ment for depositing pay deductions in sav- 
ings banks and an arrangement for using 
pay deductions for the payment of life 
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the discussion of such matters as the 
spreading of work, resulting in part-time 
employment and proportionate reduction 
in earnings for those affected, both man- 
agement and employe representatives 
showed ability, tolerance and understanding. 

The employes have shown a genuine 
sense of responsibility toward the business 
and toward the public, and effectively met 
the difficult problems for the year.” 

The accompanying Bell System balance 





GROSS PLANT CONSTRUCTION 
IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


















































NET PLANT CONSTRUCTION PLANT INVESTMENT ar tan eae 
IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
an TOTAL AT INCREASE OVER 
END OF YEAR | PREVIOUS YEAR 

1915 | $880,068,520 | $32,863,717 

500 1916 946,293,248 | 66,224,728 $ 
1917 | 1,064,892,710 | 118,599,462 N 
1918 | 1, 142,498,152 | 77,605,442 N 
1919 1,215,944,184 73,446,032 N 
1920 | 1,363,826,327 | 147,882,143 NSS 
1921 | 1,543,865,545 | 180,039,218 é 
1922 | 1,729,219,520 | 185,353,975 
1923 | 1,978,947,543 | 249,728,023 
1924 | 2,266,923,466 | 287,975,923 
1925 | 2,524,905,590 | 257,982. 124 
1926 | 2,783,023,059 | 258,117,469 
1927 | 3,013,985,120 | 230,962,061 
1928 | 3,275,686,648 | 261,701,728 
1929 | 3,671,099,689 | 395,412,841 
1930 | 4.043,421,739 | 372,322,050 
1931 | 4,195,063,589 | 151,641,850 

















During 1931 Gross Plant Construction, i. e., Expenditures for Additions, Betterments and Replacements to Bell System Plant Amount- 
ed to $390,789,491—Net Additions to Plant Amounted to $148,903,029, the Major Portion of Gross Construction Work Consisting of Re- 
placements of Plant—The Table Shows Total Plant Investment and the Yearly Increase in Such Investment from 1915 to 1931—The 
Chart Shows the Percentage Distribution of the Wire Mileage in the Bell System Between Open Wire, Wire in Aerial Cable, and 


giving due consideration to all other de- 
mands that have to be met. 

Business management naturally is in- 
clined to spend when income is high and 
to restrict expenditures when income is 
low. This tends to lift the peaks and lower 
the valleys of employment, which is a hard- 
ship on individual employes and is detri- 
mental to the business in the long run. 

It would seem that an employment re- 
serve set aside out of earnings in prosper- 
ous years might aid in further stabilization 
of work as well as prove a protection for 
labor much as a surplus is a protection for 
capital. As such a reserve could be built 
up only after conditions improve, the adop- 
tion of such a plan is not immediate but it 


Wire in Underground Cable. 


insurance premiums. The use of any of 
the plans is entire discretionary with the 
employe. About 70 per cent of all em- 
ployes are making use of one or more 
of these plans. 

The plan providing for employes’ pen- 
sions, disability benefits and death benefits 
completed its 20th year of operation. Un- 
der this plan in 1931 the Bell System paid 
$9,000,000 for pensions, benefit payments 
in cases of sickness or death, and compen- 
sation in cases of accident. Per 1,000 em- 
ployes, accidents causing loss of work- 
time were the lowest on record. 

The employes’ representation plans intro- 
duced into the Bell System in 1919 played 
an important part in the handling of prob- 
lems created by 





sheet and income statement combine the 
accounts of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and its 24 associated operat- 
ing telephone companies. All inter-com- 
pany duplications are excluded from the 
combined figures so that the statements 
represent the business as a whole of the 
Bell Telephone System. 

The accounts of the Western Electric 
Co., Inc., The Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 
ada and of subsidiary and connecting com- 
panies in which either the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. or its associated 
telephone companies have investments are 
not included, but the investments in these 
companies appear in the balance sheet un- 
der the item “Investments,” and dividends 
and interest received from them are in- 
cluded in the income statement under 
the heading, “Non-Operating Revenues.” 
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Long Distance Figures of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Graphically Presented. First, the Total 
Transmitted Over Its Long Distance Lines Each Year Since 1900—Second, the Total Investment in Long Distance Plant and Equ:p- 


ment in Millions of Dollars—Third, the Average Number of Minutes Required to Establish a Connection. 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





“I Wonder Why” of an Observing, 
Traveling Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray Brain. 
| wonder why so many useless jobs are 
performed around some telephone ex- 
changes, when at the same time so much 

important work is neglected? 

I know of one case where a new man- 
ual switchboard was installed, and a “Mas- 
ter Mind” conceived the brilliant idea of 
building a large, cumbersome wood cabinet 
with box-car-like doors around the relay 
rack. This was done despite the fact that 
the manufacturer had provided at consid- 
erable expense the regulation dustproof 
covers for all relays. 

In the construction of this cabinet the 
hammering of the carpenters put most of 
the relays out of adjustment and made 
many of them entirely inoperative; and 
this caused more trouble than would have 
happened normally during an extended 
period, had the folly of the cabinet been 
avoided. 

When the “Master Mind” was consulted 
in’ regards to the cabinet trouble and the 
approved type of dustproof covers, as pro- 
vided by the manufacturer, he stated that 
the cabinet was constructed to exclude 
dampness and not dust. Folly again, for 
even though harmful dampness had existed, 
a cabinet would obstruct the free circula- 
tion of air and would only aggravate the 
condition. 

In another case in the tropics, cotton- 
covered switchboard cables run between 
a switchboard and a main frame, were 
boxed in. Soon thereafter trouble de- 
veloped due to dampness and the job had 
to be recabled. Previous to the time the 
cables were inclosed, they had given ser- 
vice for years and no doubt would have 
continued to do so had they been left out 
in the open air. 

In another exchange a quantity of twist- 
ed-pair drop wire was removed and paral- 
lel wire strung. This was _ permitted 
despite the fact that the twisted-pair wire 
was still in good condition, giving good 
service and no doubt would have continued 
to do so for several years had they not 
wanted something new, even though it was 
expensive and unnecessary from a service 
standpoint. 

The telephones in a large building were 
wired in the usual manner and the house 
Wire, where it extended through floors, was 
Protected by the approved method of using 
two reverse layers of friction tape. This 
installation was giving good service and 
had done so for years without excessive 
trouble. It was decided that wire through 
floors should be protected with flexible 
loom, even though %-inch holes must be 
bored through linoleum-covered floors; and 





loom attached to desk legs is anything 
but sightly, not to mention the cost. 

In a certain exchange a quantity of 
cable terminals had the stubs broken off 
close up. These were restubbed and re- 
paired by a cable splicer at a cost of a 
little over $10 each. At that time these 
same terminals were being purchased new 
at a cost of $5.40 each. 

A large aerial cable system had all guy 
wires insulated, and insulated splices in all 
the underground cable dips. A new man 
came into the exchange and _ installed 
ground wires on every sixth pole in the en- 
tire system, thereby at great expense. de- 
feating the purpose of the insulated splices 
and guys. Had it been necessary to 
ground the sheath of this aerial cable sys- 
tem for noise reasons, a much less num- 
ber, perhaps one on each lateral, would 
have been sufficient. 

In each of the cases mentioned, useful 
work could have been performed which 
would have increased the general efficiency 
of the exchange. 

While ambition in the right direction is 
a great thing, ambition misdirected in a 
telephone exchange, can well be likened to 
the proverbial bull in a China shop. 


It Takes Organization Ter Put 
Safety First Over. 


By JAKE THE LINEMAN 
Mornin’, buddies! Jist before I started 
over here, in my ole gas burner, I was 
a-studyin’ over some charts which revealed 
some distressin’ facts to me. The facts 
were unbelievable but they were true. 

First, I saw where our arch enemy, “Ole 
Man Accident,” stands sixth in the list of 
destroyers of human lives. 

Secon’, I saw a graph which showed 
that the cost of accidents in 1930 was $3,- 
250,000,000—an’ that 99,000 humans were 
killed an’ 10,000,000 were injured by acci- 
dents ! 


Third, I saw a chart which showed the 


* comparison of accident death rates between 


this country an’ other countries—an’ the 
United States had a rating twice as high 
as any of the principal countries of Europe! 

Well, fellers, puttin’ my feelin’s in the 
words of a famed radio actor, “Ah was 
flamgasted an’ regusted!” It’s "bout time 
all of us are becomin’ “regusted” at the 
terrible showin’ this country is makin.’ 

Folks had better wake up an’ put’ in 
some time, study an’ effort, to cut “acci- 
dents” out of the nation’s expense state- 
ment. If things are ‘lowed ter go on as 
they’ve been goin’ there won't be enuf of 
us humans left to make up the expense 
statements ! 


It’s gonna take organization to reduce 
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the cost of accidents. Each company should 
have within it a “Safety Department’’ made 
up of competent men who can, by the use 
of their knowledge and skill, build up sich 
an interest in “Accident Prevention” that 
every feller in the company will practice it. 

When a company has sich a department, 
then an’ then only will it be possible fer 
them ter do away with “accidents.” 

Did yer ever see a bunch of mixed up, 
meaningless letters sich as 

“Thew orl dis ble ssedmo 
stby menwh odoth ingsan 
dnotby thosewh ome relyta 
Ikab ou tthem!” 

There’s not much meanin’ to sich a group 
of letters—but let’s carefully organize 
those letters an’ see what we get. 

“The world is blessed most by 

men who do things and not 
by those who merely talk 
about them!” 

Out of that meaningless bunch of let- 
ters we've, organized, by correct spellin’ 
an’ arrangement, a group of words which 
really mean somethin’. 

Now, let’s take one letter out of the 
sentence. The entire sentence is ruined, 
jist ‘cause one little letter is missin’. 

As I look over you fellers I see repre- 
sentatives from every section of the coun- 
try. Each of you probably has a safety 
supervisor. This supervisor is confronted 
with a problem similar to the one we jist 
worked out. 

He has a group of fellers who, like the 
letters, can be grouped into an organiza- 
tion which really means somethin.’ But 
before he can get such an organization he 
must gain the confidence an’ interest of 
all employes, to the end that all of his 
instructions are implicitly followed by 
every employe. 

If he fails to gain the interest of one 
man, this one man can ruin the standin’ of 
the entire group. 

Thus you fellers can see that yer safety 
supervisor’s job is no “snap.” It is up ter 
him to build up a strong “safety” organ- 
ization. He must keep “Accident Preven- 
tion” before you at all times in a way 
which will keep you interested. 

His goal is a “100 per cent safety or- 
ganization” an’ he can’t afford to let the 
interest of one man slip fer a secon’—fer 
in that secon’ “Ole Man Accident” might 
step in. 

From now on, fellers, let’s you an’ me 
cooperate with our safety supervisors. 
Let’s really study all the bulletins, instruc- 
tions an’ posters that he puts out fer us an’ 
soon we'll be surprised at how easy it is 
to work safely. 
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Guess I’d better get goin’ on the signals. 
Everybody rarin’? K. O. We're gonna 
take up some things that really cause acci- 
dents an’ which should be driven out of 
every organization. Our first signal is— 


Carelessness causes "bout 50 per cent 
of all the accidents! Constant care- 
lessness constantly causes calamities! 

Attention to the job never caused an 
accident—but inattention has caused 
a plenty! It’s better ter pay attention 
to yer work than to have yer frien’s 
payin’ their respect to yer corpse! 

Needless haste often causes needless 
accidents. No matter how eager you 
are to make yer units, do yer work 
safely. 


Chance takers make good business fer 
the undertaker, an’ sometimes he 
can’t find enuf of you ter bother 
‘bout! Nuff said! 

A foreman who does not follow the 
“safety rules” set up by his company 
is in no position to criticize his men 
fer enny accidents that may happen. 
Furthermore he is indirectly respon- 
sible for enny accidents which do 
happen! f 

Rules cause accidents! Whoa now ‘fore 
you say I’m crazy! <A rule which is 
obeyed helps ter keep the accident 
slate keen; it’s the broken rules which 
ruin accident records! 

Excitement is one of “Ole Man Acci- 
dent” aids. Keep a level head an’ 
you'll never have a cracked head. 

Lack of proper instruction often gets 
many a man in a mess. Train all 
your fellers how to do their jobs 
correctly an’ ‘safely. ‘“Member—An 
Ounce of Trainin’ Is Easier Than 
Explainin’ The Accident! 

Every feller gets to that point where 
he feels he knows it all, but mis- 
understandin’ plus over confidence has 
caused many a feller hours of suf- 
ferin’. 

Short cuts, of doin’ a job never made 
ennything fer ennybody! The under- 
taker will get you some day but why 
speed up the day by takin’ a short 
cut? 

Some fellers are hurt just cause another 
feller is thoughtless an’ indulges in 
a bit of foolish horseplay—can the 
foolishness on the job ’fore the boss 
puts the can on you! 





When a foreman selects men fer cer- 
tain jobs he can help his accident 
record a lot if he’ll select men with 
foresight an’ quick thinkin’ brains fer 
the danger points an’ put the slow 
thinkers on the safe jobs. 

All safety devices should be used when 
ever the occasion warrants their use. 
Yer company has put out good dough 
fer the devices an’ the money is 
wasted unless you use them. 

Your attitude toward yer work has a 
lot to do with accident prevention. 
If yer “down” on yer job you can’t 
do yer work safely. 

Safety rules are like ennything else, 
they improve with use but decrease 
in value if neglected. 


Guess that’s "bout enuf signals fer to- 
day, an’ if you'll remember all of them 
it'll sure help the cause along. 

I am more than pleased with the an- 
swers to the questions which I popped to 
you on January 30th fer I have received 
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some mighty good answers. They have 
been comin’ from all over the country an’ 
indicated that “Safety” is a topic of in- 
terest everywhere. 

I sorta imagine you fellers want to 
know who made the highest grades. An- 
swers are still comin’ in, but here’s the 
way the answers stack up on February 27: 

Frank Gray of the Iowa Union Tele- 
phone Co., Emmetsburg, Iowa, came 
through with the best set of answers so 
far for a grade ot 97. 

E. S. Hymns of the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Canada, Toronto, Can., was a close 
second with a grade of 92. 

Edw. Evans of the Ohio Associated 
Telephone Co., Bryan, Ohio, was third 
with a grade of 8914. 

Walter Sheldon of the Union Telephone 
Co., Edmore, Mich., was right after him 
with a grade of 89 for fourth place. 

L. D. Styron of the Interstate Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of Durham, N. C., was 
fifth with a grade of 87%. 

Those fellers took the first five places 
and I want to congratulate them an’ I 
hope they’ll keep up the good work. 

W. E. Keller, district plant superintend- 
ent of the Ohio Associated Telephone Co., 
Bryan, Ohio, is sure a booster fer “Safety 
First.” Mr. Keller recopied the questions 
published and issued them to all the plant 
men in his district. They answered the 
questions an’ Mr. Keller sent ’em in to me 
fer gradin’. 

One of his men, Edw. Evans, copped 
third place honors an’ the average grade 
fer the whole group was 83, which is a 
dern good average fer a group of fellers. 

Guess I'd better be ramblin’ along, but 
I'll see you in ’bout seven more days, so 
bring your note books an’ come on over 
fer practice. 
member— 

“Play safe and live a long 
time—play careless and be 
dead a long time!” 


Until next Saturday, re- 





A Tumble from a Cable-Splicer’s 
Platform in the Air. 
By Otp CasLe Spicer. 

All cable splicers in the old days experi- 
enced numerous serious accidents, but I 
believe that I had more than my’ just share ; 
I was never considered a careless man in 
my work, either. 

It is true that we did not practice many 
“Safety First” measures in those days be- 
cause most accidents did not give warning, 
and we just didn’t know the danger signals. 
After an accident happens necessary meas- 
ures can easily be put into effect to pre- 
vent its recurrence. Our work in those 
days was mostly of a pioneer nature and it 
took time to work out safe and sane meth- 
ods and tools. 

It was at one time common practice to 
use straps instead of ropes to hang the 
platform on the messenger for aerial cable 
splicing. These straps were provided with 
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hooks or snaps for attaching to the mes 
senger. I was working along unconcerned 
one day on an aerial splice, when all of a 
sudden my platform gave a heave like the 
deck of a schooner. The first thing | 
knew thereafter was when I awoke in the 
emergency hospital with a pretty nurse 
and a very painful broken leg. 

I found out from the wire chief, when 
he arrived with flowers from the gang, 
that one of the hooks on my platform had 


























“My Usual Good Luck Did Not Desert Me 
for 1! Missed the Concrete Sidewalk by 
Only a Few Inches.” 


become worn and weakened to such an ex- 
tent that it broke, causing me to take a 
double back somersault and land “ker- 
plunk” on the ground. My usual good 
luck didn’t desert me, for I missed the con- 
crete sidewalk by only a few inches. Had 
I landed on it, I would have gone to the 
morgue instead of the hospital; probably 
would have received the same flowers, but 
would not have been smelling them. 

I really had a very nice time in the hos- 
pital, the nurses, internes and up patients 
made my room their hangout, and we had 
some wild pinochle games. The only real 
sad feature of the accident was that my 
wife and I had just purchased a course of 
instruction in an academy of ballroom 
dancing as we were tired of being wall- 
flowers at the company’s monthly dances. 
The wife finished her course in due time 
and started enjoying herself, but due to 
the broken leg I remained a discontented 
wallflower several months longer. 

Time healed the bones and I finally 
graduated from the dancing academy. |! 
might add that I did not graduate with 
honors because cable splicers, as a rule, 
are not graceful birds. I did become a 
passable dancer, though, .and to this day 
I have a real picnic with my old-time 
friends at a company dance. I claim this 
is not bad for an old, worn-out cable 
splicer. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 
New York, February 29: Copper— 
Quiet; electrolytic spot and future, 6c. 
Tin—Steady ; spot and nearby, 22:12c; fu- 
ture, 22.30c. Iron—Quiet, No. 2, F. O. B. 
eastern Pennsylvania, 14.50@15.00c; Buf- 
falo, 14.50c; Alabama, 10.00@11.00c. 
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‘Most Interesting” Traffic Conference 


Operators Say That 1932 Conference During Annual Convention of Iowa Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association Was the Best They Ever Attended — Traffic 
Matters of Varied Character Discussed—Short Papers on Life’s Fundamentals 


The annual operators’ conference during 
the 37th annual convention of the lowa 
Independent Telephone Association, was 
held at Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, February 25 and 26. The opera- 
tors expressed the general opinion that it 
was the best traffic conference that they 
had ever attended. 

The many interesting and valuable papers 
that were presented during the meeting will 
be published in future issues of TELEPHONY. 
One of the unusual features which excited 
much comment was called “A Bushel of 
Tall Corn State Wisdom.” It consisted of 
short papers, prepared by Iowa chief op- 
erators, managers, and commercial folks in 
answer to questions on subjects fundamen- 
tally important in an operator’s life. 

Economy, by Muriel Buffham, Lohrville, 
chief operator and cashier, Iowa-Continen- 
tal Telephone Co., was the first of these 
papers and the others follow in order. 

Economy, the frugal and judicious use 
of money or materials, is one of the prin- 
cipal requisites of any company. To be 
economical one must know how to spend 
intelligently as well as to save intelligently. 

Each telephone employe should practice 
economy continuously. Miss Operator, do 
you care properly for your switchboard 
and other office equipment? Do you save 
your company unnecessary repairs? 

Miss Cashier, do you make accurate col- 
lections, and do you give especial attention 
to expenditures made for your company? 

Mr. Lineman, do you waste materials, 
do you do poor repair work? 

The manager, alone, cannot practice econ- 
omy and expect plausible results. To op- 
erate a company on an economical basis, the 
entire group of employes must feel that 
they have a definite part, and cooperate in 
the work, for “no man liveth unto himself 
alone.” 

SELF-MapE Propie, by Louetta Stone- 
burner, Creston, chief operator, Creston 
Mutual Telephone Co. 

rhe first thing I did after receiving Miss 
Barnes’ letter was to look around Creston 
for those whom I would term as self-made 
people. 

After gathering some information and 
taking several facts into consideration I 
lound a few self-made people who started 
up the ladder of success without any 
money background to start them out. 
Neither did they depend upon their friends 
to help them. They started out with about 
the same chances as the average people to- 
day, 

_ The question is: How did they succeed 
in business more than any other folks who 


probably started out with much more help? 
The way it looks to me is, instead of de- 
pending on money or boost, they depended 
on self help only. Briefly, I am going to 
give you a true story of a young man 
whom I would term a salf-made person. 
This young man was left alone to shift 
for himself when only a small lad. He 
served his term in the World War when 
young, and on his return home he had an 
eager desire to make something of himself. 

















Miss Anne Barnes, Traveling Chief Oper- 
ator, lowa Independent Telephone Associa— 
tion, Presided at All Traffic Sessions 
Which the Operators Pronounced the Best 
They Had Ever Attended—Great Interest 

Was Exhibited in the Many Addresses. 
He had no money background at all; so 
without money or help he depended on self 
only. 

He spent about 12 years in working his 
way through medical and surgical college, 
getting his M. D. without the financial help 
of any one except what he made himself. 
He received his degree last year, and has 
succeeded in reaching his goal. 

If people are deadly in earnest about 
doing something worthy of intense effort, 
and they have no one to help them finan- 
cially or otherwise and they succeed, they 
are self-made people. 

OptimisM, by Daisy Burress, Woodbine, 
chief operator, Boyer Valley Telephone Co. 

Optimism in these days of depression 
might almost be considered a virtue or 
“The Pearl of Great Price.” However, my 
interpretation of it would be the ability to 
look toward the future with a hopeful 
view. 
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An optimist will base his hope, not in 
the belief that everything will eventually 
turn out all right, but that anything worth 
while can be worked out if one is willing 
to put his shoulder to the wheel and push, 
even when the fates seem to be against 
him. Keep in mind the fact that a quitter 
never wins and a winner never quits. 

Ampsition, by Kathleen Cassell, Corning, 
chief operator, Western Telephone Corp. 

My interpretation of the word “ambition” 
is the yearning desire for something higher 
or better. Regardless of what position in 
life we hold we must ever have the desire 
or ambition to be the best. 

A chief operator’s greatest ambition is to 
be the best leader in her group. She must 
be constantly putting before her operators 
the desire to follow and work with her in 
giving the public the best of service 24 
hours a day. 

It is then the ambitious dream which cre- 
ates our day of gladsome work and 
changes the plodder to the master worker. 

Opportunity, by Elsie Mason, Toledo, 
chief operator, Central lowa Telephone Co. 

One way of meeting opportunity is in 
taking advantage of every right way to 
help the company we are working for and 
thereby help ourselves at the same time. 

Each one of us can better our efforts if 
we only try a little harder and keep on 
the outlook for newer and better ways of 
doing things. 

Foresicut, by Grace Coan, Denison, dis- 
trict traffic supervisor, Western Telephone 
Corp. 

When I received this subject from Des 
Moines and was asked to handle it in about 
50 words, at first I thought I could not do 
it. “Hindsight” would have been a much 
easier subject to handle 1 thought, as I 
could draw my material from past experi- 
ence. 

Then it occurred to me that “foresight’ 
is justthe opposite from “Hindsight,” but 
it takes some “Hindsight” and “Present- 
sight” to produce in one’s mind “Foresight.” 
So here is my interpretation and I have 
used up all of my 50 words in attempting 
tc explain how I arrived at it. 

Many people are able to look ahead and 
plan their future performance. Of course, 
they cannot do so in a hit-and-miss man- 
ner. They draw from their past and pres- 
ent performances and are thus able to 
gauge their future actions. 

We should cultivate foresight. It will 
help us to eliminate many of the “ifs” that 
we allow to hedge us in from going for- 
ward rather than backward. 

Foresight teaches us to plan our work 
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and work our plan. It is a steering wheel 
which will guide us aright. It may be said 
to be the future tense of good judgment 
applied to our present activities. 

ExperIENCE, by Ada Warner, Cambridge, 
chief operator, Iowa Continental company. 

My interpretation of the word “experi- 
ence” is that it is a definite factor apply- 
ing to human life. Experience is a test 
performed by actually coming in contact 
with elements of the universe. Through 
experiences we acquire knowledge which 
develops talent and individuality. 

Experience is the key-word of life. 

INFLUENCE, by Edna Lundien, Manson, 
chief operator and cashier, lowa Continen- 
tal Telephone Co. 

The chief operator must have a practical 
knowledge of human nature, and a sense 
of tact. She must know when best to ap- 
proach the correction of irregularities, and 
also the best way in which to do it. She 
must make a definite effort to understand 
each individual operator under her, and to 
know whether suggestion, persuasion or a 
more blunt method is the best means of 
reaching each when occasion demands. 

Her ability to gain the desired results 
with the least amount of friction, and with- 
out impairment of her future influence 
over an offending operator is almost entire- 
ly dependent upon this knowledge. 

She must be a keen observer, and must 
be constantly on the alert to check care- 
lessness or other faults in the operators. 

No matter how exact she may be in her 
own work, her influence will be greatly 
lessened if they feel that she is not awake 
to everything transpiring in the office, and 
that they may be guilty of irregularities 
without her observing them. 

She must continually guard her own ac- 
tions and speech in order that her exam- 
ple of promptness, accuracy and unques- 
tioning obedience to company policies and 
schedules will leave no room for adverse 
criticism by those under her. 

If she is efficient those under her will 
know that she will expect them to be; and 
if she does not find fault they will feel 
that they cannot complain. 

Harmony, by Anna Jensen, Cresco, chief 
operator, Northern lowa Telephone Co. 

Webster defines harmony as “the just 
fitting of parts to each other in any system 
or combination of things, or in things in- 
tended to form a connected whole.” 

Picture a telephone office where every one 
is working in harmony. We see a group of 
congenial, sympathetic, friendly folks, all 
working together to promote the same end: 
namely, efficiency in service and a satisfied 
public. 

We conceive a group who not only co- 
operate with each other in their own par- 
ticular department, but who strive to pro- 
mote harmony between every department in 
their office and with the public as well. 

Depict this group as being loyal to their 
company, loyal to their fellow-workers, and 
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loyal to the very best that is in themselves, 
and in so doing we see a group who should 
have no difficulty in establishing harmony 
between themselves and the community in 
which they serve. 

PROCRASTINATION, by Della Young, Fair- 
field, chief operator, Iowa State company. 

What is my interpretation of procrastina- 
tion? Well, I have heard it called the 
“thief of time,” but I believe it to be a real 
bandit capable of robbing us not only of 
time, but of talents. 

Most of us know people who have so let 
procrastination rule their lives that some 
of the finer qualities of their character are 
practically blotted out. 

Very early in life, we are all prone to 
let procrastination creep in. As tiny chil- 
dren we've said, when mother asked us to 
do an errand, “Wait a minute,” or “I will 
when I finish this.” And, the habit grows 
with the passing years, until we find our- 
selves enslaved. We realize, much to our 
dismay, that we are not the desirable, de- 
pendable sort of people we had hoped to be. 

How may we correct this? Begin at 
once! Employ definite decision, immediate 
action—the “do it now” detective agency 
which always leads to the goal of success. 

Procrastination is deadening. Of all hu- 
man frailties, do not harbor it in your 
heart. It has power to weaken and to 
wreck your life. Compel yourself to be 
“Johnny on the spot” in every duty which 
faces you. 

Loyatty, by Marion Paddock, Riceville, 
chief operator, Farmers’ Telephone Co. 

Loyalty is being trustworthy and faithful 
in the performance of every duty. 

Many times a few well chosen words 
from some of our fellow-workmen would 
encourage us to be more loyal and help- 
ful to all. In other words, teamwork must 
be exercised to great extent among op- 
erators, subscribers, and employers. 

With all the arduous duties a telephone 
operator has to perform, loyalty is the most 
outstanding and is attained only by those 
who seek it. 

CHARACTER, by Gladys Gross, Sheffield, 
chief operator, lowa Public Service Co. 

Each one builds his own character. His 
manner of performing his daily job is the 
foundation. His smile and kind deeds, the 
ornate front, his weaknesses and the shab- 
by corners determine it. One’s way of life 
is his character. 

SKILL, by Margaret Rustan, Harlan, man- 
ger, lowa United Telephone Co. 

Skill is a small word of five letters, but 
a compendium of what we should do with 
a natural aptitude for any art or science; 
training this aptitude to the highest degree 
of efficiency, that we may bring the utmost 
discernment and expertness of execution to 
the least detail of this art or science. 

Courtesy, by Celena Russell, Kent, chief 
operator, Kent Mutual Telephone Co. 

Courtesy is very important, as that is 
one way we have of selling our service. 
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Always be patient, kind and helpful to 
your patrons, also to your fellow workers 
Then we can expect the same courtes) 
from them. 

Cultivate a pleasant voice and always be 
polite. 

ConFIpENcE, by E. C. Edwards, Alden, 
president and manager, Alden Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. 

Confidence is that state of mind that 
causes a man to believe that his fellow men 
will treat him on the square, will give him 
an honest wage for honest toil, will attempt 
no trickery or underhandedness, and that 
the ultimate buyer will meet his obliga- 
tions. 

In short, confidence is just what this old 
world lacks at the present moment: that is, 
a belief that a large percentage of our fel- 
lows are striving to be honest and meet 
all obligations as soon as possible without 
forcing the other fellow to the wall. 

Confidence is the one element needed to 
bring about a change in the present chaos 
in the business world. 

A Dotiar Story, taken from the Na- 
tional Publishers’ Association committee on 
unemployment plans, and suggestions of 
the President’s organization on unemploy- 
ment relief, was the concluding paper of 
this group read by Anne Barnes, Des 
Moines, traveling chief operator, 
Independent Telephone Association. 

This little dollar went to market. It shiv- 
ered a bit when it started. It was a timid 
dollar, scared of crowds. 

When it got to the market-place, it saw 
a lot of signs, “Coats reduced,” “Shoes at 
a bargain,” “Hats at new low prices.” 

“Do these signs really mean what they 
say?” Dollar asked itself. “Because if 
they do ————..” 

Just then another dollar came along 
looking like a dollar-and-a-half, all dressed 
up in new clothes and carrying a big bas- 
ket of food. 

“Oh, I say,” cried the timid dollar, “how 
can you afford all those new things?” 

“Ha ha,” laughed the Dressed-up-Dol- 
lar merrily, “go to market-place and see!” 

“Do those signs really mean what they 
say?” asked the Timid Dollar. 

“Yes, they do and the values are wonder- 
ful.” 

With that, the Timid Dollar ran to the 
market-place, and came back looking like 
a dollar-and-a-half, too. 

By the time the nervous Stay-at-Home- 
Dollars got to market, the signs were down 
and the prices had all gone up. 

To market, to market to buy a fat pig. 
Iiome again! Home again! jiggity jig. 


Iowa 


Capital City of United States Gains 
10,800 Telephones. 

A net increase of 10,800 telephones in 
Washington, D. C., is reported for 1931, 
as compared with a gain of 9,600 in 1930. 

At the beginning of 1932, Washington 
was served by some 179,000 telephones 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





More Business—A Column of Busi- 
ness-Getting Ideas. 

In this column each week we present 
some of the latest telephone sales promo- 
tion advertising and publicity ideas. Details 
of the plans and ideas suggested here may 
be obtained by writing to the editor of 
TELEPHONY, 608 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago, IIl. 

*K K HK 

In view of the problem that confronts 
many companies at this time as to how to 
prevent station removals, several organiza- 
tions are conducting essay and letter con- 
tests on the subject, “What Our Telephone 
Means to Us.” Cash prizes ranging from 
$1 to $100 are given to the boy or girl of 
high school age who writes the best essay 
containing not less than 100 and not more 
than 500 words on this subject. 

The purpose of such a contest is to 
secure a supply of first-hand facts about 
the value of the telephone in the home. 
Such a contest also furnishes valuable 
material for local newspaper releases. 

The winning stories, together with a pic- 
ture of the contestants who are prize win- 
ners, can have their effect in changing the 
mental attitude of those people who think 
only of the price of the service in terms 
of dollars, rather than the real value of 
the telephone. 

* * * 

Each month there are new people moving 
into the town or rural area of practically 
every telephone exchange. To enable these 
subscribers to furnish their friends and 
relatives with their new telephone number, 
the following idea has proved successful: 

At the time the contract is signed for 
service, or when the telephone is installed, 
the new subscriber is asked for a list of 
friends or relatives who live out of town. 

When this list has been secured, the 
telephone manager either sends a post card 
or letter to each one of the people on the 
list furnished by the new subscribers. This 
letter contains the new address of their 
friend or relative, together with his tele- 
phone number. 

There is also included in this letter or 
on the post card the station-to-station day. 
evening and night long distance rates from 
the new subscriber’s town to the address 
of the person receiving the card or letter. 

* ok x 
Encourage the use of long distance serv- 
ice between the students away at school 
and the parents at home. 

This idea is of special interest to those 
telephone companies which have telephone 
exchanges located in towns or cities where 
there are colleges, universities, private 


schools, or county and consolidated high 
schools, 


A letter is directed to the parents of the 
student, pointing the advantages of talking 
with the son or daughter regularly each 
week. This letter also explains how such 
a plan can keep the parents in personal 
contact with the student, thus giving him 
advice and encouragement, a thing that is 
needed by every student. 


Enclosed with the letter is a double post 
card. One part of the card to be filled in 
by the manager contains the rates from 
the school town to the home town of the 
parents. The second part of the card is to 
be detached and mailed to the student. 

A copy of the letter and the post card 
will be mailed to any reader of TELEPHONY 
upon request to the editor. 


A Real Need for Slogan to Adver- 
tise Telephone. 

I was much interested in your editorial 
regarding a telephone slogan which ap- 
peared in the January 2 issue of TEr- 
EPHONY. One reason for this interest is 
the fact that I have always been an ad- 
mirer of the slogan of our good friend, 
the Western Union Telegraph Co.—“Don’t 
write—Telegraph!” The distinctive and 
attractive way in which this slogan is 
printed or lettered, and the effective man- 
ner in Which it is located on printed matter, 
windows, advertisements, billboards, and 
what not, has always appealed to me as 
good advertising. 

There was a slogan used in a set of 
telephone advertisements which, while it 
applied to localities having flat rates for 
telephone service (unlimited service), did 
not apply to areas having measured-rate or 
message-rate service. This slogan included 
the words “Use It More!” superimposed on 
an outline drawing of a desk type telephone 
instrument. 

The reason that this slogan would fail 
to produce results in a measured-rate ex- 
change area is that the slogan is entirely 
too selfish. Such a slogan is in the same 
undesirable class as “Eat More Bread” 
and “Read More Books.” Merely telling 
people to do something because you will 
profit by having them do it is not a profit- 
able way to advertise. Humanity is alto- 
gether too independent to blindly follow 
directions when it does not see that there 
is anything to be gained by so doing. 

There are other slogans which have been 
used spasmodically in the telephone busi- 
ness such as “You’re Never Alone with a 
Telephone,” “It Isn’t a Home Without a 
Telephone,’ and “Every Home Should 
Have an Extension Phone,” that are lim- 
ited in their application. Such slogans are 
not general or all-inclusive enough to be 
used as a blanket slogan. 
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Some of the more general slogans are: 
“The Value of a Telephone Is Greater 
Than the Cost,” “The Shortest Route to 
Everyone, Everywhere—the Telephone!” 
and “Make Long Distances Shor:—Tele- 
phone!” 

E. D. Glandon, Pittsfield, Ill., is making 
use of the slogan, “It Costs More to Do 
Without Than With a Telephone.” The 
Illinois Telephone Association used the 
slogan, “The Modern Farm Home Needs 
a Telephone,” in connection with a series 
of 12 rural telephone advertisements. The 
slogan, “The Cost Is Small Wherever You 
Call” has been used in connection with some 
telephone advertisements. 

It has been suggested that there is a 
possibility of improving the slogan, “The 
Greatest Margin Between Cost and Value,” 
as applied to telephone service. 

Without trying very hard I have gath- 
ered nearly 25 different slogans that have 
been used at some time or other. No doubt 
an organized search would unearth hun- 
dreds of other slogans. The existence of 
such a variety of slogans indicates that 
there is a real need for a pithy phrase that 
will be useful as a keynote or theme in 
advertising the value and convenience of 
telephone service. 

Surely we need no better example of the 
necessity for an interesting, believable and 
distinctive slogan to tie in with adver- 
tising activities than the mere fact that 
the shrewd national advertisers consistently 
emphasize their various slogans. 

There is more to the idea of formulating 
a telephone slogan than just arranging a 
group of words so that the phrase will not 
be vague, dull, unconvincing or common- 
place. By that I mean that after the idea 
is crystallized into words, it is equally im- 
portant to have the slogan universally ap- 
pear arranged and set up in a uniform 
manner that is pleasing and artistic. A 
snappy, effective layout of the slogan is as 
important, or more so, than the words of 
the slogan itself. 

All in all, I believe that this entire idea 
offers a wonderful opportunity for some 
enterprising advertising man to produce a 
slogan and a layout that will become as 
well known as, “Don’t write—Telegraph !” 
Springfield, Ill. T. De Witt TaLMAce, 

Transmission Engineer, 
Illinois Telephone Association. 


The Value of Telephone 
ciation Membership. 
By J. F. Brapy. 

I have just attended a meeting of the 
Georgia Telephone Association, and I am 
sorry that many individual owners of small 
exchanges were not at the convention. I 
was hoping that some of the telephone men 
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Above are shown four styles of 
Automatic Electric telephones, 
which together with the Mono- 
phone, all utilize Bakelite in their 
construction. 
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W.. the Monophone was first produced, it was opp 


forces which are always arrayed against the introd 
ideas and new products. It won its way through sheer 
versal acceptance and world-wide adoption have resulted 
thing—definite superiority in every phase of appearance 
and performance. 


So when we say COMPARE THE MONOPHONE, 
Place a Monophone alongside any other instrument and 
point-by-point comparisons. Consider appearance, lustre 
ance of handset, ease of handling, operation of dial, quie 
and design of various parts, length and quality of cord, 
Then examine carefully the operation of the push-button s 
struction and operation of the transmitter and receiver, i 
quality of transmission, dial mechanism, etc. Go even fart 
find out from other telephone companies how the Monop 
in daily service, how reliable is its dial, how permanent a 
operating qualities and how rugged and durable its compo 


We welcome this kind of investigation and comparison 
the basis of the adoption of the Monophone by hundreds 
telephone organizations throughout the world. Why 1° 
Monophone or two and make similar tests yourself—TOD/ 
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1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. 











When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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from Alabama would be present and pos- 
sibly consider forming a state organization, 
or joining some nearby association. 

If there ever was a time when we of 
the telephone industry should get together 
it is right now; so I strongly urge those 
in other states to make every effort to 
attend their conventions, and when this is 
not practical, have the state organization 
promote district meetings in various sec- 
tions. The district meeting of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
to be held at Bristol, Tenn., the first week 
in May, should be attended by everyone in 
the Southern States who can possibly do 
so. It will be well worth while. 

I was likewise disappointed in the num- 
ber of manufacturers’ representatives who 
were present at the Atlanta meeting. New 
and improved equipment may prove to be 
the salvation of some plants, as it helps 
the morale and stimulates business, just 
like placing solicitors on the job to get 
new subscribers. 

A search for new business in the South 
will have startling results, and each state 
would profit if there should be a manufac- 
turers’ exhibit of various kinds of utility 
equipment. Telephone, light, power, ice, 
water, laundry and general building ma- 
terial should all be shown. 

We, the public service operators, are con- 
fronted with several major factors, among 
them being an agitation for reduced rates, 
a possibility of an increase and added class 
of tax, a more definite consideration of 
the depreciation cost in plant, and a more 
elastic form of financing. 

The intelligent operation of any public 
service plant requires a certain amount of 
electrical construction, mechanical, com- 
mercial and traffic engineering, plus a 
working knowledge of the laws that con- 
cern utilities. Any one of these as a 
separate vocation would command a good 
salary in other lines. 

What many small exchanges need is a 
modified plan of specifications to avoid 
chronic cases of trouble. This offers a 
good subject for some practical articles 
by an engineer. It would help us, if we 
had a short, intensive course in utility law 
and kindred subjects. I imagine one of 
our state association attorneys could con- 
tribute a series of helpful articles. It 
might prevent us from having a lawsuit. 

There are quite a number of exchanges 
operating in unincorporated towns. Have 
they the equivalent of a franchise? 

One of the most timely subjects dis- 
cussed in the Georgia convention was de- 
preciation, something many of us have been 
side-stepping, and incidentally paying for 
the losses instead of charging them to the 
consumer. 

There can be a marked difference in the 
life of the same type of equipment in 
two different localities. Metal that will 
last indefinitely in an inland town will 
quickly deteriorate around salt water. I 
would say that it costs easily 30 per cent 
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more for maintenance along the coast than 

it would in the dry West. In addition, a 

better-equipped plant is needed. 

Statistics are dry reading, I know, but it 
behooves us to make a study of this item— 
obsolescence, maintenance, wear and tear, 
poor installation, or whatever you want to 
call it. Now is the time to make an 
appraisal. 

I hope my comments will be taken as a 
friendly constructive criticism. The knowl- 
edge we have to acquire to render service 
justifies us in being able to bill our sub- 
scribers in effect as follows: 

To Mr. Subscriber due Telephone Co.— 
Your pro rata of wages paid employes, 

(?) per cent. 

Your pro rata of license, tax, etc., (?) per 
cent. 

Your pro rata of rent, lights, etc., (?) per 
cent. 

Your pro rata of interest on capital invest- 
ment, (?) per cent. 

Your pro rata of unpaid cost of service 
rendered non-subscribers, (?) per cent. 
Your pro rata of depreciation and main- 

tenance, (?) per cent. 

Your pro rata of rearrangement of plant 
due to street and road changes, (?) per 
cent. 

Your pro rata of miscellaneous expenses, 
(?) per cent. 

I have heard of one manager who added 
a dollar charge to the bill he presented at 
the end of the year, and when asked what 
it was for said: “Unusual expenses in- 
curred, to enable me to continue giving 
service.” 

Now as summer approaches and we can 
expect a mild wave of good times, I hope 
everybody will watch the service, so that it 
will not be an excuse to ask for lower 
rates. Do you think we could climb back 
to our old rates, even in the next six 
months, if we reduced now? I think not; 
so if your patrons talk cheap rates tell 
them you are more interested in giving 
them better service, for they will need it 
to take care of the gradual increase in 
business. 

The exchange of ideas, the ability to 
find out how other companies are meeting 
unusual situations, and the information 
that is dispensed make association mem- 
bership synonymous with good man- 
agement. 


Private Branch Exchange Current 
Supply—Dry Cells (Cont'd). 
By Joun A. BrRAcKEN 

From a standpoint of service at larger 
type private exchanges, dry cells are not 
a satisfactory source of power except as 
an emergency in cases where the regular 
source of power supply fails. 

When the power demand is not suffi- 
ciently great to warrant the expense of in- 
stalling and operating storage batteries or 
furnishing power from the central office 
battery over cable conductors in which 
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consideration is given to the value of con- 
ductors, especially in congested districts, 
dry cells are used as the regular source of 
power supply. They are well adapted to 
small P. B. X. installations such as cord- 
less type switchboards, because the loss of 
FE. M. F. in the cell is very gradual. 

For the purpose of supplying current for 
operating a P. B. X. switchboard with dry 
cells, the very best grade of standard size 
(6 by 2% ins.) known as No. 6 should be 
used. The internal resistance of a good 
make of dry cell when new should be less 
than 0.1 ohm, although it may increase to 
several times this value within six months 
to one year, even though the cell may not 
be in use. 

The E. M. F. produced within the cell 
should be 1.5 to 1.6 volts when the cell is 
quite new. The E. M. F. between the ter- 
minals of the cell—called its terminal volt- 
age—is equal to the E. M. F. of the cell 
when there is no electric current through 
the cell. 

The terminal voltage drops when a cur- 
rent is supplied to the P. B. X. by the 
cell, due to the internal resistance and pol- 
arization of the cell. That is, a coating of 
hydrogen gas in the form of bubbles col- 
lects on the negative (zinc) plate, and it is 
said to be polarized. 

The polarization of the cell is measured 
by connecting its terminals for 10 minutes 
with a 2-ohm resistance coil and_ then 
taking the open voltage reading. Ii lV’ be 
the initial open voltage, and V’: the open 
circuit voltage at the instant the resistance 


V—V; 
coil is disconnected, then times 100 
expresses the “polarization” as a percent- 
age of the initial voltage. This should not 
exceed 15 per cent. 

Example: The open-circuit voltage of a 
dry cell is 1.5 volts. After discharging 
through a 2-ohm resistance coil for 10 
minutes the cell is disconnected from the 
coil and a voltage reading immediately 
taken is 1.3 volts. What is the polarization 
of the cell? 





V—DV; 
Polarization = X 100, or 
V 
15—1.3 
— X 100= 13; that is, 13 per cent. 
is 


In the majority of dry cells, the effect 
of the counter E. M. F. due to polariza- 
tion is greater than the effect of internal 
resistance and the average terminal voltage 
of the cell during its useful life is not 
greater than 1 volt. By counter E. M. F. 
is meant an opposed or reverse electromo- 
tive force which tends to set up a current 
in the opposite direction to that actually 
produced. 

Frequently dry cells are tested by meas- 
uring the current they will supply when 
the terminals of the cell are connected 
directly to the terminals of a low resist- 
ance direct current ammeter. This sort of 
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test does not take into account such factors 
as the temperature, the kind of service for 
which the cell is to be used, etc., and as a 
result is not altogether reliable. 

The same cell will produce a different 
current value through ammeters of dif- 
ferent resistances due to being a different 
resistance in the circuit in the two cases. A 
higher current value is produced with the 
low resistance ammeter and a smaller cur- 
rent value with high resistance ammeter. 

The effect of temperature on the current 
a cell will supply when connected directly 
to the terminals of an ammeter is quite 
pronounced. There is a change in the cur- 
rent value of about 1 ampere for each 10 
degrees, Centigrade, change in temperature 
for all temperatures ranging in values 
from 0 to about 90 degrees. The Centi- 
grade thermometer scale is divided into 100 
degrees. 

To convert a reading from the Centi- 
grade to the Fahrenheit scale, multiply by 
9, divide by 5 and add 32, or by formula 

Cc’ x9 


oe Sham 


+ 32. To convert a reading 





from the Fahrenheit to the Centigrade 
scale, subtract 32, multiply by 5 and divide 


(F°— 32)5 


by 9, or C°=— 








9 


A dry cell used for current supply to a 
r. Bm 


current, when its terminals are connected 


switchboard should produce a 


directly to a direct current ammeter, of 
from 15 to 25 amperes with an external 
resistance (outside the cell) not exceeding 
0.01 ohm. A cell producing a current 
much less than 15 amperes is more than 
likely composed of a very poor grade of 
materials or it has been made for a long 
time. 

If the cell produces a current much in 
excess of 25 amperes it is likely to polarize 
rapidly, and as a result its terminal volt- 
age will decrease faster than one which 
produces a lower current. 

The A. H. (ampere-hour) capacity of a 
dry cell ranges in value from 5 to 25 A. 
H’s, when discharging continuously 
through a resistance of about 15 ohms un- 
til its terminal voltage drops to 0.5 volt, 
depending upon the quality of materials 
used, the age, temperature of the cell, etc. 

The A. H. capacity of a dry cell is 
greater when it is called upon to produce a 
small current than when it is required to 
produce a relatively large current. Thus 
a cell producing a current in a circuit of 
100 ohms will supply a larger number of 
A. H.’s than it would if producing a cur- 
rent in a 25 ohm circuit. 

The A. H. capacity of a dry cell on in- 
termittent current service—that is, a cur- 
rent that does not flow continuously, but 
which flows and ceases to flow at inter- 
vals—and is entirely different from its 
A. H. capacity when producing a current 
continuously. 

The terminal voltage of the cell will de- 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 18. 

1. A call is always charged according 
to the rate in effect in the originating office. 

2. Conversation is considered started on 
a person-to-person call as soon as the call- 
ing party speaks to and receives a response 
of any nature from the called party, or 
as soon as the called party speaks to and 
receives a response of any nature from the 
calling party. 

Note: If anyone at the calling station 
starts conversation with the called party, 
it shall be considered equivalent to the 
calling party’s starting conversation, since 
this is a matter which is within the con- 
trol of the calling party. 

3. By passing a call by address name 
we mean to pass the call for the person or 
firm under which the telephone is listed. 
When a customer places a toll call, he 
does not always know the number of the 
telephone in the called place. In such a 
case, secure from him the name under 
which the desired telephone is listed and 
enter it in the “Address Name” space on 
the ticket unless it is the same as the 
name already entered in the called ‘Person” 
space. 

If the calling party places a call to 
Swift & Company, for example, and he 
does not know their telephone number and 
you do not do directory work to the de- 
sired point, you reach the desired toll cen- 
ter and pass the call for “Swift & Com- 
pany.” 

4. Every incoming toll call should be 
acknowledged. If the order is understood, 
acknowledge by saying, “Right.” As an 
exception, if the word, “Multi-switch” or 


“Collect” or both precede an_ order, 
acknowledge the order by _ repeating 
“Multi-switch,” or, “Collect,” “Multi- 


switch-Collect” as the case may require. 

5. When the tributary operator notifies 
the toll center that the correct amount has 
been secured, enter “(amount) ok” on the 
back of the ticket in the upper right-hand 
corner. 








crease more rapidly, a first, when the cell 
is producing a current continuously. How- 
ever, after the cell has been in service at 
a P. B. X. for some time, the terminal 
voltage of the cell producing the current 
intermittently will decrease faster than the 
terminal voltage of the cell producing the 
current continuously. 

The maximum power in watts from a 
dry cell can be obtained when the elec- 
trical resistance outside the cell is equal to 
the electrical inside of the cell. 


Record Long Distance Commer- 
cial Telephone Call. 

A world’s record for distance traveled 
by a commercial telephone call was be- 
lieved established on Thursday, February 
11, when Vancouver, B. C., Canada, talked 
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with Melbourne, Australia, over a circuit 
approximately 18,000 miles long. 

At the Canadian end of the conversa- 
tion was R. G. Marshall, president of Mar- 
shall & Dawson, Ltd., importers and ex- 
porters, Vancouver. He spoke from his 
residence to T. L. Stafford, managing di- 
rector of the Rosella Preserving & Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Melbourne, Australia. 

When the call was put through it was 
7:15 a. m., Thursday, in Vancouver, and 
1:15 a. m., Friday, in Melbourne, so that 
while Mr. Marshall in Vancouver was 
talking to “tomorrow,” the man in Au- 
stralia was talking to “yesterday.” 

The conversation lasted for about eight 
minutes, and both men commented on the 
excellence of the transmission: 

The Canadian’s voice was carried from 
Vancouver, on the Pacific coast, to New 











R. G. Marshall, Canadian 
Exporter, Who From His Home in Van- 
couver, B. C., Talked With Melbourne, 


Importer and 


Australia, Over an  18,000—-Mile Circuit, 
Which is Claimed to Be the World’s Long- 
est Telephone Call. 


York by land lines, across the Atlantic to 

London by radio, then via another radio 

circuit from England to Sydney, Australia, 

and by land lines to Melbourne. 
Marshall & Dawson, Ltd., are Canadian 
representatives of the Rosella company, 

Australian fruit packing concern. Mr. 

Marshall said he placed the call to 

Australia to “strengthen our business and 

friendly relations by hearing each other’s 

voice by telephone.” 

Able Speakers to Appear on Pro- 
gram at Oklahoma Convention. 
The telephone division of the Oklahoma 

Utilities Association has completed ar- 

rangements for its program to be given at 

the annual convention of the association 
which is being held in the New Hotel 

Tulsa on March 8 and 9 at Tulsa, Okla. 
C. G. Gardner, chairman of the telephone 

division, will preside at the opening ses- 

sion on Tuesday, March 8, 1:30 p. m. 

Following some general business, an ad- 

dress entitled “Source of New Business 

for Telephone Companies” will be given by 

A. B. Preble, of Kansas City, Mo., assist- 

ant manager, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 

Mfg. Co. 
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Public utility companies are 
prospects for Teletypewriters 


Commonwealth Edison and many others use 
them to give better service to patrons 




















AS it ever occurred to you that your local electric light, 
H gas and water companies are live prospects for T eletype- 
writers? Many such companies now use these machines, 
and all report that they make possible a much improved 
service to customers. 


in Chicago, for example, the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany has no less than 12 Teletypewriters. Some are used for 
flashing electrical merchandise orders from salesrooms to the 
warehouse; others for transmitting requisitions from the ware- 
house to the purchasing department, and still others for giving 
trouble calls the prompt and accurate handling they require. 


In Detroit the eight outlying branches of the Detroit Edison 
Company are kept in close co-ordination with the main 
ofice by means of Teletype. This organization, like the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, states that Teletype repays its 
cost many times over through increased customer satisfaction. 


WA th ta Me 


Why not approach your local public utility companies and 
explain the advantages of Teletypewriter Service to them? 
Show them how it will increase both speed and accuracy in 
the handling of trouble calls, and how it will hasten the 
exchange of all other typewritten information between head- 
quarters and branches, warehouses and plants. 


The makers of Teletype are anxious to be of aid to you in 
leasing Teletypewriter Service. Literature describing public 
utility company installations will be sent on request, and the 
company’s sales engineers will be only too glad to co-operate 
with you. Address the Teletype Corporation, 1400 Wright- 
wood Ave. , Chicago. 


TELETYPE 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


Western Electric Company 

















2 of the 12 Teletypewriters used by the Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago 





When communicating with the Teletype Corp., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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“Plant Maintenance,” by J. W. Ross, of 
Tulsa, division plant superintendent of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., should 
prove an interesting subject to all com- 
panies. Following this address, C. R. Hur- 
mence, of Lubbock, Texas, commercial 
superintendent, Southwestern Associated 
Telephone Co., will speak on “The New 
Era.” 

J. E. Albert, of Columbus, Ohio, vice- 
president, Standard Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., is scheduled to give an address. He 
will be followed by M. J. Stooker, of Okla- 
homa City, assistant general manager, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., who will 
speak on the subject, “The Present Impor- 
tance of Some Major Objectives of 
Selling.” 

The following are on the program to 
participate in the general discussion: J. M. 
Keffer, of Lubbock, Texas, district man- 
ager, Southwestern Associated Telephone 
Co.; A. G. Davidson, of Frederick, Okla., 
district manager, Southwest Telephone Co., 
and W. O. Mills, of Skiatook, Okla., 
division superintendent, Standard Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

The 1931 report of the division’s activi- 
ties will be given by H. W. Hubenthal, of 
Oklahoma City, engineer, Oklahoma Utili- 
ties Association. 

With Chairman Gardner presiding, the 
Wednesday morning session is scheduled to 
open at 9:00 with reports of committees 
and election of officers. 

The first speaker is H. W. White, of 
Kansas City, Mo., branch manager, Amer- 
ican Automatic Electric Sales Co., who has 
selected for his subject, “Just Things.” 
Mrs. Mary C. Denton, of Tulsa, chief 
operator, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
will speak on “Cooperation 
Officers.” 

“Some of Our Problems” will be cov- 
ered by Chas. C. Deering, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, secretary-treasurer, United States 
Independent Telephone Association. R. B. 
Still, of Kansas City, Mo., Telephone Bond 
& Share Co., will speak on the subject, 
“Rural Telephone Service.” 

Miss Anne Barnes, of Des Moines, Iewa, 


Between 


’ 
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special traffic representative, United States 
Independent Telephone Association, will 
speak on “What Do You Know About 
Your Operating Room Management?” R. 
J. Benzel, of Oklahoma City, general man- 
ager, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
will talk on “The Telephone Outlook.” 

The morning session will close with a 
sales demonstration by representatives of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
Tulsa. 

The first address on the Wednesday 
afternoon program will be given by H. M. 
Stewart, of Dallas, Texas, district mana- 
ger, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
on the subject “Personal and Commercia! 
Service.” 

“Plant Men in Sales Campaigns,” is the 
subject to be covered by Harry Bybee, of 
Watonga, district manager, Western Tele- 
phone Corp.; and “Community Telephone 
Service and Rates,” by J. W. Walton, of 
3roken Arrow, president, Oklahoma Tele- 
phone Co. 

An address by R. B. Miles, of Chicago, 
lll., division manager of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., will be fol- 
lowed by general discussions by the follow- 
ing men: E. E. Noe, of Welch, manager, 
Welch-Bluejacket Telephone Co.; M. A. 
Sanders, of Oklahoma City, connecting 
company agent, Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co.; and E. E. Miles, of Kingfisher, 
state superintendent, Western Telephone 
Corp. 





“Make 1932 a Good Year” Slogan 
of Ohio’s Two-Day Convention. 
In order to cooperate with its member 

companies who are busied with new busi- 

ness campaigns and other determined ef- 
forts to “Make 1932 a good year,” the 

Ohio Independent Telephone Association 

will consolidate three days of convention 

activity into two days’ time, according to 
announcement by association officers. The 
meeting will be held April 13 and 14 at 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus. 
“Since we are speeding up all avenues 
of company and association effort, we have 
decided in favor of a whirlwind two-day 
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convention that will go down in telephone 
history as one of the greatest telephone 
gatherings we have ever held in this state,” 
stated President Herman E. Hageman, of 
Lorain. ‘1932 is one year when the teie- 
phone business is going to move forward 
at the double quick. 


“By saving one day on the actual firing 
line to our companies, we expect to bring 
out an even larger attendance than usual 
for the two days’ sessions, which will sur- 
pass anything we have heretofore produced 
in the way of peppy and inspiring pro- 
grams.” 

“Spend the difference by bringing a big- 
ger delegation to Columbus,” is the request 
that is being made of all member compa- 
nies by the association. 

Two years of subnormal general business 
have served to break down the morale of 
the public in many sectors, says Secretary- 
Treasurer Frank L. McKinney, of Colum- 
bus. The Ohio Independent telephone in- 
terests, however, have carried on in a most 
patriotic and sustaining fashion, he says, 
and now must guard against falling in line 
with prevailing pessimism. 

“During the remaining dark days that 
lie ahead it is going to call for real cour- 
age and real enthusiasm on the part of 
telephone men and women to preserve the 
industry in full health and vigor for the 
service of the public,” he says. 

“Our 1932 convention program has been 
Luilt with the idea of giving everyone con- 
cerned an accurate picture of the things 
that must be done in order to preserve our 
business from permanent injury. Owners 
and managers will be given new ideas and 
new courage. Employes who are now bad- 
ly scared, will learn how to safeguard their 
jobs and how to strengthen the organiza- 
tions of which they are a part.” 

The slogan that has been adopted by the 
association is “Make 1932 a good year.” 

Officers and directors of the Ohio asso- 
ciation, are satisfied that by redoubled effort 
all along the line, this sentiment can be 
made to come true; and they have pledged 
themselves individually and collectively to 
contribute every assistance possible. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Proposed 20 Per Cent Rate Re- 
duction at Esbon, Kans., Denied. 

On February 5, the Kansas Public Serv- 
ice Commission issued an order denying 
the application of subscribers of the Esbon 
(Kans.) Telephone Co..asking for a 20 
per cent reduction in telephone rates. The 
application was filed November 27, 1931, 
and a hearing was held at Esbon, Kans., 
January 21, 1932. 


An investigation by the Commission’s 
engineers and accountants concerning the 
valuation of the property at Esbon showed 
the depreciated value as of December 1, 
1931, to be $30,860.10. A statement of 
revenues and expenses for the 12 months 
ending November 30 was also presented, 
which showed that the company had a 
deficit of $14.33 for the 12-month period 
after a fair allowance for depreciation 
reserve had been allowed. 


The commission held that the value of 
the property as found by its engineers is 
believed to reflect the fair value of the 
property; that the comparison of this ex- 
change with other exchanges leads to the 
conclusion that there is no greater invest- 
ment in property than should be invested 
in exchanges of this size. 

The accountants for the commission 
found no unusual or exorbitant charges for 
labor, the exchange apparently being oper- 
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the TARTING life as a twelve-year old News Boy 
the on the Grand Trunk Railroad, Thomas Alva 
Edison, born in Ohio on February 11th, 1847, 
een soon learned enough of Telegraphy to give to the 
on- world a series of inventions which have since revolu- 
ngs tionised Electrical Transmission. The Automatic 
our Repeater, the printing Telegraph, and the Sextuplex 
ers method were early examples of the genius which is 
and also responsible for the Phonograph, and the Kineto- 
ad- scope (the forerunner of the modern Cinematograph). 
1e1r 
ize- The finger of his genius has already left its deathless 
imprint on this great story of the Pioneers, and it 
the is in sincere appreciation of his work that the Army 


of Progress is sweeping onwards. 
Fort In the van of this Army is the Prescot Dry Core 
Telephone Cable ; the most reliable means of trans- 


mitting messages ; used with such success throughout 
* the length and breadth of the civilised world. 
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ated as economically as it can be operated, 
consistent with the furnishing of adequate 
service. 

The deficit suffered by the exchange as 
found by the commission’s engineers and 
accountants indicates that an excessive re- 
turn is not being obtained, the order stated. 





Illinois Company’s Stock Issue Au- 
thorized to Cover Construction. 
The DeKalb-Ogle Telephone Co., Syca- 

more, Ill., has been granted the authority 
by the Illinois Commerce Commission to 
issue and sell $164,450 aggregate par 
amount of its common capital stock, con- 
sisting of 16,445 shares of par value of 
ten dollars per share. 

The company, during the period from 
August 2, 1926, to November 30, 1931, 
actually expended the sum of $167,203.63, 
for construction, extension and improve- 
ment of its facilities and the stock issue 
is to reimburse its treasury for this ex- 
penditure. 


Toll Service to Be Established 
Between Two Minnesota Towns. 
In accordance with its application the 
Leslie Rural Co-Operative Telephone Asso- 
ciation, of Long Prairie, Minn., has been 
granted authority by the Minnesota Rail- 
road & Warehouse Commission to con- 
struct as soon as practicable, weather con- 
ditions permitting, the new metallic line 
proposed for toll service purposes between 
Round Prairie and Long Prairie, Minn. 

The rate for such service is not to ex- 
ceed 15 cents per call with an alternative 
rate of $3.00 per month for its present 
business service subscribers, not to exceed 
three such subscribers, should they desire 
connection for toll service, with local serv- 
ice as now aftorded. 

It was further ordered that a_ public 
booth be installed for toll service over the 
proposed line, should there appear a de- 
mand therefor, with a charge of 15 cents 
in addition to the published toll rate from 
Long Prairie. 

The company’s application set forth that 
such a proposal will greatly improve the 
toll line service but will require the setting 
of several new poles and an equipment ex- 
penditure of approximately $200, the 
charges proposed to compensate for such 
original expenditures. 

The plan of the company, the commis- 
sion found, will avoid the congestion now 
existing on the lines and will afford a sat- 
isfactory alternative service to the public. 


Seeks Damages for Lines Moved 
Onto Private Property. 

Dr. M. B. Wilson, well known physician 
of London, Ohio, residing on a highway 
near Lafayette, Ohio, has filed suit against 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. seeking dam- 
ages of $150 and $1 per day rental since 
November 13, 1931, for the alleged moving 
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of the company’s telephone lines from the 
highway to overhang his property without 
his permission. 

A relocation of a bridge on the high- 
way occasioned the change in the lines. 
Dr. Wilson asks that an injunction be 
granted to restrain the Ohio Bell from 
continuing the lines over his property. 


Wisconsin Commission to Investi- 
gate Company at Neillsville. 

An investigation of the books, accounts, 
and practices of the Badger State Tele- 
phone Co., Neillsville, Wis., was ordered 
by the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion on February 15. 

The order was the result of a complaint 
filed against the company by nearly 100 of 
its customers, who charge that its rates 
are excessive. 

Following receipt of the formal com- 
plaint, the commission made a preliminary 
investigation and in the order to the com- 
pany states that “it appears that a field in- 
vestigation of books, accounts, and prac- 
tices of the company should be made.” 


Investigate Telephones of San 
Francisco, Calif., Officials. 

Comptroller Leonard S. Leavy, San 
Francisco, Calif., is now engaged in a care- 
ful scrutiny of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.’s annual report on city-paid 
telephone installations. With Chief Admin- 
istrator Alfred J. Cleary, he has under- 
taken the survey to determine just how 
many of the 208 telephones and extensions 
installed in the homes and offices of offi- 
cials and employes are actually used in 
transacting city business. Even while 
taking their morning showers, Mr. Leavy 
disclosed, more than 150 ciy officials can 
continue to transact city business. 

With the taxpayers providing telephones 
to suit every mood and gesture: 


Words fly through the air with the greatest 
of ease, 

When constituents eager 
please ; 

Free telephones in the parlor, the kitchen 
and hall, 

And set ar the tub—right at hand for the 
call 


officials must 


Such is the situation in San Francisco 
that the city is faced with a bill of $12,000 
a year, Mr. Leavy declared. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s 
report shows that the city uses a total of 
2,005 telephones, of which all except 208 
are installed in city offices. The 208 are 
divided into 145 primary installations in 
homes of officials, eight primary business 
telephones and 55 extensions. Besides the 
extensions, more than 80 per cent of the 
home and business telephones are equipped 
with extra long cords, for which the city 
pays 10 cents additional each month. The 
extensions cost 75 cents a month each. 

One of Comptroller Leavy’s first tasks, 
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the report reveals, will be to investigate 
himself, for the “free list” shows that he 
has a telephone, together with the popular 
extension equipment, in his own home 

Handsets are credited to six supervisors, 
and Supervisor Warren Shannon has an 
extension and two buzzers. Six other su- 
pervisors manage to get along on just ordi- 
nary telephones, the report shows. 

And the newly-elected supervisor, Arthur 


M. Brown, Jr., hasn’t a free city telephone 
at all. 


“Unless city officials can all show cause 
why they need a telephone to transact city 
business from the bathtub, my investigation 
will result in a drastic slash in the city’s 
telephone bill,’ Mr. Leavy declared. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE Com MISSION, 


February 26: Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. asked authorization of the 
purchase by it of the properties of the 
Mississippi Telephone Co. for $200,000. 
The Mississippi company owns and oper- 
ates 11 small exchanges in the northeastern 
and eastern part of Mississippi, with head- 
quarters in Louisville, Miss., and serves 
approximately 1,900 stations. The property 
is encumbered by mortgage which is in 
default. 

March 8: Further hearing before Ex- 
aminer Sullivan on joint application of the 
Creve Coeur Mutual Telephone Co. and 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
a certificate that the acquisition by the 
latter company of the properties of the 
Creve Coeur company will be of advantage 
to the persons to whom service is to be ren- 
dered and in the public interest. 

March 8: Continued hearing before Ex- 
aminer Sullivan on joint application of the 
Ballwin Mutual Telephone Co. and _ the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. for a 
certificate that the acquisition by the latter 
company of the properties of the Ballwin 
company will be of advantage to the per- 
sons to whom service is to be rendered 
and in the public interest. 

CALIFORNIA. 


February 24: Acting on its own motion 
commission ordered investigations into rea- 
sonableness of rates, regulations and serv- 
ice of the Campbell Telephone Co. and 
the Los Gatos Telephone Co. 

ILLINOIS. 

February 18: Order approved cancel- 
ling and annulling suspension and _resus- 
pension orders affecting rate schedules |. 
C. C. 1, sheet 5, for Bement, Deland, Mon- 
ticello, Colfax, Roanoke and Sibley; and 
authorizing the Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. to place in effect schedules as 
corrected, effective as of the date of this 
order. 

KANSAS. 

March 18: Hearing on complaint of 
subscribers at Greensburg against the 
Southwest Telephone Co. of Pratt. 

Missourt. 

February 19: Joint application filed by 
the Central Missouri Telephone Co. fot 
permission to sell and Charles and Myrtle 
Chamblin to buy a certain telephone ¢*- 
change at Elmira and for a certificate 9 
public convenience and necessity for the 
buyers to operate. si 

February 26: Approval granted joint 

(Please turn to page 45.) 
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is Everything a telephone company could use—telephones, both automatic and manual, 

bons automatic and manual switchboard equipment, construction materials, wires, batteries, 
supplies—are kept in stock by us. We are prepared to fill every requirement— 

alse promptly—with well-known products, noted for their unvarying standards of high 

rt quality. 

i Besides this, we have our own manufacturing and repair facilities—each depart- 


ment manned by experts highly skilled and experienced in their particular specialty. 
No matter whether you anticipate the modernization of a small rural exchange or 
the installation of a complete metropolitan telephone system, we are prepared to 
handle the undertaking in its entirety. Secure prices and proposals from us before 
making your next purchase—they will be gladly furnished upon request. 
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lowa Convention Discusses Many Topics 


those conveniences which offer the least re- 
sistance will necessarily suffer the most. 

“Tf we have failed in our duty to edu- 
cate the farmers as to the value of tele- 
phone service,” said Mr. Milhollan, ‘and 
as a consequence regard the telephone sim- 
ply as an avenue of gossip for the farm 
housewife, the telephone will be one of the 
first ‘services to be dispensed with. I ven- 
ure the assertion that this is exactly what 
has happened to every telephone company 
here represented.” 

“It is essential,” continued the speaker, 
“that employes be more courteous than 
ever.” He then cited a case of a complaint 
made regarding the abruptness of an office 
employe. This company had very slow col- 
lections and a patron came into the office 
to pay his bill. The employe, instead of 
welcoming him, was almost surly. 

Mr. Milhollan explained that employes 
working very hard are liable to become 
hasty in their manner and _ extremely 
Because of this tendency, it is 
necessary to impress upon employes to be 


“touchy.” 


even more courteous than ever before. 
Consideration was urged of the sugges- 
tion made by J. H. Agee, of Lincoln, Neb., 
before the Minnesota convention of “giv- 
ing the subscriber more for his money. We 

















J. M. Plaister, of Fort Dodge, Was Re- 

elected a Vice-President of the lowa In- 
dependent Telephone Association at the 
Convention in Des Moines Last Week. 


cannot cut rates at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings but we can broaden the service. 
\VWe can increase the value of the tele- 
phone to the subscriber. Our operator can 
again become the most useful and helpful 
person in the community. We can discon- 
tinue the little, annoying rules and do away 
with the little, irritating practices.” 

That there is a growing appreciation of 


(Concluded from page 18.) 


telephone service, Mr. Milhollan stated, is 
indicated by items appearing in the news- 
papers and he urged giving wide publicity 
to good instances of service. “Pay atten- 
tion to the messages of men at conven- 
tions,” he urged. 

Stating that the companies have lost sta- 
tions but not confidence, he said that their 
biggest talking point in selling service is 
that a farm has no telephone. “I believe 
that we are at the turning point and the 
biggest year is ahead of us,” he said in 
closing. “Now is the time to prepare 
for it.” 

Pole Line Engineering. 

The last speaker on the afternoon pro- 
gram was A. L. Stadermann, Terre Haute, 
Ind., chief engineer, Citizens Independent 
Telephone Co. 

Speaking on the subject “Pole Line En- 
gineering,” Mr. Stadermann said that pole 
lines had been used since the early days 
when the housetops could be no longer 
used. Native poles were then utilized. 
When this supply was exhausted, poles 
were imported from other sections. This 
required specifications to tell the producer 
what was wanted. These gave only the top 
diameter and the length and this was not 
satisfactory, so other specifications were 
evolved. 

About seven years ago a committee of 
the American Standards Association be- 
gan a study of pole specifications and last 
summer the work was completed and new 
standard specifications were placed in use. 

Mr. Stadermann then with the aid of 
many lantern slides showed the strength of 
various types of poles and the simplifica- 
tion brought about by the new specifica- 
tions. He showed the manner in which 
the size of poles is determined and the 
forces acting on a pole and discussed the 
sag and tension of wires, and other factors 
entering into pole line engineering. 

At the conclusion of his talk, a number 
of questions were asked Mr. Stadermann 
relative to various points brought up. 

‘he session adjourned about 5:00 p. m. 

The annual banquet, entertainment and 
dance was held on Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 25. The music and the entertain- 
ment which followed were greatly enjoyed. 
The balance of the evening passed away 
quickly in visiting with old friends and 
making new ones and in dancing. 


Plant Affairs Discussed. 

A large percentage of those attending 
tne convention remained for the final ses- 
sion on Friday morning, February 26. The 
session opened with a transmission demon- 
stration by F. H. Foster, Des Moines, 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

By means of a stereopticon the various 
losses introduced in different circuits were 
visibly shown upon a screen. Losses in 
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switchboard and central office equipment 
due to defective parts and connections were 
shown and then the outside plant and sub- 
scriber stations likewise considered in turn, 

The balance of the time was given to 
an open forum discussion and this was 
found so interesting that about half the 

















L. D. Meyers, of Woodbine, lowa, Reelect- 

ed Vice-President of the lowa Association, 

Conducted the Open Forum and Plant Con- 

ference Held During the Convention at Des 
Moines Last Week. 


number present at the morning session re- 
turned in the afternoon for further dis- 
cussions. The open forum and plant con- 
ference was conducted by L. D. Meyers, 
of Woodbine, superintendent of the Boyer 
Valley Telephone Co. 

Among the subjects discussed were: 
Cable troubles and how to locate faults, 
various phases of rural farm line troubles, 
collections and collection methods, and how 
to apprehend users of slugs in pay sta- 
tions. 

All in all those who attended the con- 
vention felt well repaid, for they not only 
learned what the telephone people all over 
the country are doing and proposing to do, 
but they also obtained advice and sugges- 
tions concerning their own particular prob- 
lems. 


Wisconsin Convention in Madison 
Last Week in April. 
The Wisconsin State Telephone Associa- 
tion, of which Wm. L. Smith, of Neills- 
ville, is secretary, has announced it will 
hold its annual convention at the Loraine 
Hotel in Madison, April 26, 27 and 238. ; 
Plans are under way for making this 
convention the best and most enthusiastic 
of any held by the association and member 
companies are urged to assist in making 
this possible. 
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Vancouver Has New Police Signal System 


Strowger Police Supervisory System, First of Its Kind to Be Installed in 
Canada, Consists of 164 Police Boxes With Special Communication and 
Patrol Features—Wires Leased by City from British Columbia Telephone Co. 


By R. S. Bowland, 


Chief Engineer, Canadian Telephones & Supplies, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


For the city of 
Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada, the 
new year ushers in a 
completely new system 
of police supervision 
communication. 
These highly- 
improved and modern 
facilities make _ the 
force of this 


and 


police 
thriving Canadian city 
one of the best 
equipped in this re- 
spect of any force in 
the world. 

noted 
for the excellent train- 


While long 


ing and capable activi- 
ties of its police of- 
ficers, it is anticipated ; ; 
that with the new oes Sapa 
communication and supervisory system just 
installed, law and order will be maintained 
in Vancouver and its environs with even 
greater effectiveness than ever. 

Of special interest to telephone com- 
panies is the fact that the city of Van- 
couver leases lines from the telephone com- 
pany for the operation of its new system. 
One of the features and special advantages 
of the Strowger police supervisory system 
is that each police telephone box is con- 
nected to the central supervisory station by 
an individual line. 

This prevents any interference when calls 
are made from several boxes simultane- 
ously, and also localizes trouble when dif- 
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Headquarters Building in Vancouver, B. C., Can., Where Po- 
Switchboard and Equipment Are Housed. 


ficulty is encountered on any line. In 
addition, it makes possible the use of stand- 
ard telephone cable which is already in- 
stalled, saving the city administration con- 
siderable expenditure which would be re- 
quired for new cables. 

It also places the cable maintenance in 
the hands of the telephone company which 
already has special tool equipment and ex- 
perienced men skilled in such tasks. Fur- 
thermore, it provides the telephone com- 
pany with an additional source of revenue 
from the rental of already installed cable 
facilities. 

The new Strowger system installed at 
Vancouver replaces a former system in- 
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stalled in 1909 by Charles Mulligan, super- 
intendent of fire alarm and police signals. 
Mr. Mulligan was in charge of the in- 
stallation of a large part of the new sys- 
tem and the switching-over operation. 
Credit is also due Alderman P. C. Gibbons 
and his fire and light committee for their 
activities in securing this modern system 
for the city. The installation was made 
by Canadian Telephone & Supplies, Ltd., 
formerly the Independent Sales & Engi- 
neering Co., Ltd., of Vancouver. 

Prominently identified with the under- 
taking were George Knowles, sales engi- 
neer, and G. K. Haspel, engineer in charge. 
Cooperating with these men was C. H. 
Fletcher, city electrician. 

The distributing frame, switch racks, 
power plant and police boxes were all 
manufactured and assembled in Vancouver. 
The system is a product of the Automatic 
Electric Co. of Chicago, IIl., which sup- 
plied the automatic switches, telephones, 
batteries, and other equipment for the in- 
stallation which were not available locally. 

The present installation consists of 164 
police boxes, but equipment at the central 
office is provided so that additions can be 
made from time to time up to 280 boxes 
at little additional cost. By means of 10 
special lines for the use of the chief con- 
stable, deputies and other executives, the 
police operator can connect any of these 
men direct with any of the telephone boxes 
on the street. The chief and his aids can 
thereby talk direct by telephone to any 
officer on his beat when occasion demands. 

When reporting, the patrolman opens the 




















View of Strowger Equipment Used for Police Supervisory System Installed at Vancouver, B. C., Can.—Police Switchboard anc Re- 
cording Clocks. The Latter Record Automatically the Time and Box Designation of Reporting Patrolmen. 
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LOWEST 


Service Cost 


ELEPHONE BATTERIES cost pretty 

much the same... it’s the hours of 
service you get out of a battery that counts. 
Der- That’s where Ray-O-Vac Telephone Bat- 
oie teries are far ahead of the field . . . They 
; deliver many more hours of service than 
other makes—a fact proved by tests con- 
ducted in accordance with U. S. Govern- 
ment standards, and by records of users. 
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ONS This longer service represents reduced ser- 
heir vice calls—a big saving in itself. For long 
tem service and corresponding lowest cost-per- 
rade service-hour—use Ray-O-Vacs. 
td, FRENCH BATTERY COMPANY 
all Madison, Wisconsin 

General Sales Offices: 
der- 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 
ngi- Makers also of Flashlight Batteries, Rotomatic 
irge. and Standard Flashlights and Electric Lanterns 
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LYNTON T. BLOCK & CO. 
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A postcard will bring you the facts and figures. 
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absolutely nothing to it. 
Solders with separate fluxes 
cause trouble for the trou- 
ble-shooters—but Kester 
contains its scientific flux 
inside itself. The user sim- 
ply heats—then solders! 
Use Kester Acid-Core 


on splices, drops and 





House or other jobber sells 
Kester on 1, 5, and 20 Ib. 
spools. Write for free book, 
“Successful Telephone Sol- 
dering.” 

Kester Solder Co.,4211 Wright- 
wood Ave., Chicago, IIL, East- 
ern Plant, Newark, N.J.Canada 


—Kester Solder Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Brantford. 
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box and removes the Monophone handset 
from its hook. This action lights a signal 
lamp on the central switchboard and, at 
the same time, makes an automatic regis- 
tration on paper in one of the recording 


A Police Box With Signal Light Mounted 
Directly Overhead, at an Important Street 
Intersection in Vancouver, B. C. 


clocks, recording the time and the box 
number. 

The police operator can either answer 
by telephone or flash a signal acknowledg- 
ing the report. He can also call any of 
the men on their beats to their telephones 
by means of an automatic code-sending 
apparatus which he operates by means of 
the dial on his switchboard. This code- 
sending device sends out desired codes over 
the same pair of wires associated with each 
police box, to the recall lamp associated 
with that box and located in a prominept 
place in the street. 

The police operator can signal one or 
more patrolmen simultaneously by means 
of these code signals—this being desirable 
if he wishes to signal a motorized squad, 
in which case all the lamps in the area 
patrolled by this squad would be flashed. 
The reason for using codes is to transmit 
definite intelligence, such as a_ general 
alarm, a call for a particular patrolman, 
squad, etc. 

If a patrolman wishes to signal for a 
patrol wagon, it is not necessary for him 
even to open the box. He merely inserts 
his key in the right-hand keyhole of the 
box door. This action causes the line lamp 
with this box at the central 
switchboard to flash continuously. The 
police operator recognizes this signal as a 
call for a patrol wagon, and acknowledges 
the message by flashing back a signal to 
the police box and then ordering a patrol 
wagon to the scene. 

The convenience of such a signal is easily 
recognized when it is recalled that a patrol- 
man often has his hands full in handling 
an unruly person, etc., and would in such 
a case find it difficult to open a box and 


associated 
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telephone in a request. , Sometimes, too, he 
wishes such a request kept secret, and 
this signal arrangement allows his require- 
ment to be observed. 

Another convenient feature of the 
Strowger patrol box is that the Mono- 
phone handset can be lifted from the hook 
and a conversation carried on using only 
one hand, the length of the cord permitting 
the patrolman to turn away from the box. 

Some of the features of the Strowger 
police supervisory system are as follows: 

1. Simple box .construction assures re- 
liability. There is no coding mechanism in 
the boxes, since the necessity for identifica- 
tion of boxes by such means is eliminated 
by the use of a separate pair of wires per 
box. 

2. Standard telephone cable can be used, 
thus saving the city large installation and 
maintenance expenditures. 

3. Since each police box has its indi- 
vidual pair of wires, there can be no inter- 
ference or mix-up when several boxes are 
operated simultaneously. 

4. A call for a patrol wagon is sent in 
immediately merely by inserting the key 
in the right-hand keyhole. The call re- 
ceives immediate attention from the police 
switchboard operator and continues until 
restored to normal by the patrolman. 

5. Since Monophone handsets are used 
throughout, the patrolman does not have 
to stand close to the box in order to carry 
on a conversation, and needs only one hand 
to make a call. 

6. All features of the system are accom- 


One of the Strowger Police Boxes Used 
in Vancouver. Inside Is a Monophone 
Handset, Providing Instant Communication 
Facilities With Headquarters or Any of the 
Important Police Executives. 

plished over a single pair of wires from 
each box. Since each box has its indi- 
vidual wires, trouble on any line will affect 
only one station. 

7. The police report record is printed 
on a large sheet of paper instead of in 
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code punched in a paper tape. Sixty re- 
ports can be recorded on one sheet to show 
at a glance the number of the reporting 
station and the time of registration. 

8. Standard telephone apparatus is used 
which can be easily maintained by any 
telephone man. Only one 48-volt storage 
battery is required for the central office. 

9. The police switchboard operator can 
also answer police calls coming in over the 
city telephone exchange. 

10. The recall signal can be transmitted 
to any or all stations, simultaneously, in 
any desired combination. 


Deepest Telephone Station Con- 
nected with 32,600,000 Telephones, 

Attached to the wall, in a brick and con- 
crete telephone booth, surrounded by untold 
copper mineral wealth, is the world’s deep- 
est telephone. Located more than a mile 
below the surface of the earth, at Calumet, 
in the far northern Michigan copper coun- 
try it operates just like any other telephone, 
and over it a person can call any one of 
the 32,600,000 telephones which can be 
reached over the world-wide long distance 
network. 

This telephone is used to keep the lowest 
workings of one of the world’s deepest and 
most famous mines in communication with 
the surface and with the management 
offices, for purposes of safety and opera- 
tion. Although more than a mile below 
the earth’s surface measuring vertically 
down the Tamarack mine shaft, it is ap- 
proximately two miles from the surface 
measuring along the inclined Calumet No. 4 
shaft. 

This is one of 256 Bell System tele- 
phones located in mining shafts, stamping 
mills, offices and other properties of the 
Calumet & Hecla company. They are con- 
nected through a P. B. X. switchboard and 
used to coordinate the work of mining the 
native copper-bearing rock and refining the 
metal for industry. The system is one of the 
“farthest north” large P. B. X.’s in the 
United States. It is connected with the 
exchanges of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. at both Calumet and Lake Linden, 
Mich. 

The Calumet & Hecla mine, covering 
many square miles of territory both above 
and under the ground, was developed fol- 
lowing the upturning of earth over native 
copper-bearing rock in an ancient mine pit, 
by a runaway hog, 65 years ago. 

The rock is drilled and blasted from the 
underground workings about Calumet, 
many of them more than a mile deep and 
connected by an electrically-operated un- 
derground railway. Then it is hoisted to 
the surface and shipped to the stampmills 
and smelters at Lake Linden and Hubbell, 
four miles distant, where its copper content 
is recovered. From there, after refining, 
the copper is taken by large steamships 
down the Great Lakes to eastern indus- 
trial centers and to the seaboard for 
export. 
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March 5, 1932. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 
(Concluded from page 38.) 


application of the Central Missouri Tele- 

phone Co. to sell and Charles Chamblin 

and Myrtle Chamblin to buy a certain tele- 

phone exchange at Elmira; and for a 

certificate of public convenience and neces- 

sity for the buyers to operate the property. 
NEBRASKA, 

February 26: Application of the Hick- 
man Telephone Co. for authority to reduce 
rates found reasonable and _ authority 
granted as requested. 

February 26: In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Addison Telephone Co. of 
Bloomfield for authority to publish and en- 
force a rate of 5 cents per call through its 
Addison switch and 10 cents per call to 
Bloomfield and Crofton to non-subscribers 
making calls; found reasonable and au- 
thority granted as requested. 

February 29: Application filed by Farm- 
ers Telephone Co. of Newcastle for 
authority to reduce rates. 

New York. 

March 2: Hearing on the commission’s 
investigation into the new rates for tele- 
phone service proposed by the Earlville 
Telephone Co. and revised toll schedules 
proposed by the New York Telephone Co. 
for calls between Earlville and George- 
town, Madison county. 

The commission suspended the proposed 
new rates and regulations which were pro- 
posed to be placed into effect March 1. 
The’ suspension extends until June 28, 
1932. The investigation and hearing was 
ordered on February 23, after it was 
found that the proposed charges and reg- 
ulations would injuriously affect the rights 
and interests of the public. 

OHIo. 

February 18: The Bluffton Telephone 
Co. authorized to abandon service from its 
Rockport exchange. The company claimed 
that rehabilitation of the exchange would 
cost more than the earnings. 

February 24: Authority to reduce its 
rates 25 cents per month on all classes of 
service granted to the Home Telephone 
Co. of Plattsburg. In addition to the 
reduction of 25 cents per month the com- 
pany proposes to discount all bills 25 cents 
lor prompt payment. 

OKLAHOMA. 

March 14: Hearing in Oklahoma City 
of testimony concerning charges for hand 
set telephones. The case comes up on a 
complaint from Shawnee. It is expected 
the commission will make a general ruling 
covering this type of service. 

March 17: Hearing on complaint of Tom 
Cheek, et al., vs. the Southwestern Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co. for a reduction of 
rates in Coyle. 

: PENNSYLVANIA. 

_February 10: The Loyalsock Telephone 
Lo., furnishing service in Loyalsock and 
adjacent territory in Lycoming county, 
fled a new tariff effective February 13. 
_A reduction in bills is made by chang- 
ing the discount for prompt payment from 
2 per cent to $1 flat. 

’ SouTH CAROLINA. 

February 24: Hearing upon rates 
changed by the Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. at Hartsville and its mu- 
cipal district. 

This is a resumption of the commis- 
‘ons general telephone rate investigation 
begun in 1931. The commission discontin- 
ued its telephone rate study last year when 
lampered by the lack of means to push it 
‘0 a conclusion. Two hearings have 
already been held upon rates in connection 
with the investigation. 
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lst—Run wires thru 
sleeve—let ends pro- 
trude. 





3rd—Make 3—% full turns—twist- 
ing tightly. 





5100 Superior Ave. 


THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


“Tf It’s a Splice— 
Make It a National” 


THE NATIONAL 








National 
Double Tube Sleeve 

Always Exact to Size—sizes 
17 B & S to 4/0 B & §S Strand 


Every Line Splice Is 
Exactly Like Every Other 


When you use National Splicing 
Sleeves to make the line connections 
you'll find that over mile after mile of 
lines every joint is exactly like every 
other. There is infallible uniformity 
and besides their use means that the 
spots on the line that were once the 
weakest—the joints—are the 
strongest. National Sleeves are easy 
to install, from every angle they are 
the ideal method of splicing, saving 


time and increasing efficiency. 





now 


It’s the Method 
that Makes Uniformity 
Infallible 





2nd — Bend 


> as ends 
- with pliers. 










4th— Cut off 


ends. Result, a 
neat, strong 
splice. 





Cleveland, Ohio 
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With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Development of the Kellogg No. 
1-A Power Unit. 

Before the present day of a widespread, 
almost universally obtainable supply of 
electrical current, telephone operators in 
all but the larger cities used hand ringing 
machines to ring out 


leads to the switchboard, and the other for 
direct current leads to the storage battery. 
The direct current charging rate is vari- 
able, from approximately 100 milliamperes 
to 1 ampere, by means of slide band re- 
sistors. This makes it possible to use the 





over their lines. While 
true that many 
magneto exchanges still 
hand ringing, the 
availability of a power 
supply has enabled most 
companies to 


it is 


use 


adapt 
ringing of 
type or another to their 
systems. 


power one 


forms of 
devel- 

per fected. 
new 


Various 
rectifiers were 
oped and 
With recti- 
fiers, batteries were kept 
fully charged with little 
trouble, and talking and 
ringing were at their 
maximum efficiency at 
all times 


these 





at least as 














far as the electrical sup- 
ply was concerned. 

More and more tele- 
phone companies changed over to this type 
of equipment because of its many excellent 
features. 

The next step then was to house all the 
units of a complete assembly—batteries, 
rectifier, pole changer, filter choke, con- 
denser, wire, fuses, switches, etc.—com- 
pletely wired in a single compact cabinet. 
The No. 1-A power unit manufactured by 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. is 
one of the compact units which have been 
developed. 

This unit, which includes the necessary 
fuses, switches, condensers, pole changer, 
transformer, charger and retardation coil 
equipment, is housed in a small cabinet 20 
inches high, 16 inches wide and 8 inches 
deep. With a set of storage batteries, it 
forms a complete power installation for 
P. B. X., magneto, or small common bat- 
tery switchboards. It is claimed to be an 
ideal arrangement for an office handling 
3,000 or less calls per day, and is said not 
to interfere with radio reception. 

The unit has a built-in power panel. 
This is said to eliminate the use of a sep- 
arate board and excessive wiring, as well 
as the cost of installing the various ap- 
paratus units on the job. 

All of the equipment is mounted on a 
wood backboard inside the black enameled 
steel cabinet. There are two conduit knock- 
out holes at the top; one for the entrance 
of the commercial current and the ringing 


Interior View of No. 1-A Kellogg Power 
Magneto, or Small Common Battery Switchboards. 


Unit for P. B. X., 


unit as a trickle charger on storage 'bat- 
teries. 

The Kellogg pole changer is simple in 
construction and requires little attention. 
The three contact springs, two ringing and 
one operating, are easily adjusted and are 
said to hold their adjustments almost in- 
definitely. Ringing current of the proper 
voltage and amperage is delivered from 
the transformer. The retardation coil pre- 
vents the pole changer from “noising up” 
the battery. 

This modern power unit is claimed to 
mark a distinctive forward step in power 
equipment for the exchange using up to 
350 lines. Its field of use is wide and it 
is said to be extremely efficient in sup- 
plying a constant, dependable source of 
ringing current. 

A descriptive bulletin, No. 176, regarding 
the Kellogg 1-A power unit is available 
to those who write to the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Nitrogen Gas Testing to Lower 
Cable Maintenance. 

The wide use of lead covered cables 
throughout the telephone plant has drawn 
considerable attention to methods of main- 
taining them and avoiding expensive break- 
downs. Gas pressure testing for holes or 
breaks in the lead sheath, through which 
moisture might enter, is one of the latest 
maintenance practices that has been adopted. 
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Nitrogen gas, which is inactive and per- 
fectly harmless, is used in making these 
tests. The method of making the tests 
consists of injecting this gas under pres- 
sure into a sealed cable. This is accom- 
plished through a valve similar to that in 
an automobile tire. A hole is drilled 
through the sheath with special tools which 
prevent any damage to the wires inside or 
to their insulation. The valve is then 
attached and the gas introduced. The 
pressure is tested by means of gauges. 

Any holes or weak spots in the sheath 
will be evidenced by a dropping off of the 
pressure, and the fault may readily be 
located by the hissing of the escaping gas. 
This type of test is practically the only one 
that can be made to determine whether a 
cable has suffered damage while being 
pulled through underground duct. 

Other applications include the testing of 
new splices and the testing old cables at 
regular intervals to determine whether or 
not any potential sources of trouble are 
in the making. 

The Indiana Oxygen Co. manufactures 
oil-pumped nitrogen gas, cable valves and 
plugs, and tools for the maintenance and 
testing of cables under gas pressure. The 
valves may be inserted in the cable at the 
points to be tested, making future tests 
rather simple. The time required for seal- 
ing the valve is claimed to be reduced to 
a minimum by the patented plugs of this 
company. 

Full details regarding equipment for 
making these tests may be obtained from 
the Indiana Oxygen Co., 435 South Dela- 
ware street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Reorganization of Finland’s Tele- 
phone Systems Contemplated. 
In a recent report on economic conditions 

in Finland, the commercial secretary at the 

Helsingfors Legation adversely criticized 

the existing condition of the telephone serv- 

ice. The service is rendered by several 
hundred independent private companies 
throughout the country, as well as by the 

State. 

A scheme for the reorganization and 
unification of the entire system has been 
drawn up by a government committee, but 
no immediate action is likely until the eco 
nomic position of the country has improved. 
Two proposals have been made: 

1. That the entire service be taken over 
by the Department of Posts and Tele- 
graphs. 

2. That a single concession be granted 
to a private concern to operate the service 
with government participation. 

It is estimated that the cost of rehabilita- 
tion would be about F. M. 600,000,000 
($15,120,000). 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 
New Incorporations. 

New ATHENS, Itt.—The New Dutch 
Hill Co. has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital of $1,200 for the purpose of operating 
a rural telephone system. 

The incorporators are 
Peter Junk, William 
mund P. Baer. 

Princeton, ILt.—Directors of the newly 
organized Walnut Mutual Telephone Co. 
met recently and elected officers and ap- 
pointed committees as follows: President, 
Thomas Conley; vice-president, Clarence 
Fisher; secretary, Arthur Shearburn; 
treasurer, Oscar Pierson. Finance com- 
mittee, Thomas Conley, Wm. Ganschaw, 
Pat Keleher, Foster Black and Clarence 


Louis Kraft, 
Kaesberg and Ed- 


Fisher. By-laws, Wm. Ganschaw, Dan 
Hoffman and Lafe Fordham. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—Articles of incor- 


poration have been filed with the secre- 
tary of state by the Cyclone Telephone 
Corp., of Cyclone. The corporation has 
an initial capital stock of 1,000 shares hav- 
ing no par value and is formed to operate 
telephone systems and exchanges. The 
first board of directors is composed of 
Truman W. Kindler, Frank Spray, Mar- 
shall M. Smith, Charles A. Stevenson and 
Logan E. Woodard. 

Preston, Minn.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filed by the High Grove 
Rural Telephone Co. with a capital stock 
of $300, which shall be represented by 20 
shares of the par value of $15 per share. 
The incorporators are: Arnold O. Ander- 
son, Henry Wilson, Carl Olstad, Matt Si- 
monson and John L. Olson, of Preston, 
county of Fillmore. 

The company’s principal place of busi- 
ness will be in Preston and its operations 
will be in the village and also in the town 
of Preston. e 

Financial. 

Cuicaco, ILtr.—A dividend of $2.00 per 
share was declared at the meeting of the 
board of directors of the Illinois Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. on February 24, payable March 
31, 1932, to stockholders of record March 
30, 1932. 

MascoutaH, Itit.—At the recent meet- 
ing of the Looking Glass Prairie Tele- 
phone Co. a dividend of 8 per cent on the 
stock for the past year was declared. The 
company is reported to be in good financial 
condition. 

Lonpon, Ky.—The Southeastern Tele- 

phone Co. has increased its capital stock 
irom $40,000 to $140,000. 
_ Kanpryou1, Minn.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Kandiyohi County Telephone 
Co., reports showed that there were 64 
telephones disconnected during the past 
year; 48 more had been ordered out by 
subscribers and 16 disconnected because of 
failure to pay bills. It was decided not 
had iy the 1931 dividend to the stock- 
lolders. 

LrapaL, Minn.—The report of A. J. 
Lageson, secretary-treasurer of the Lerdal 
leleshone Co. shows the company had a 
total operating revenue in 1931 of $6,116.46, 
or w ich $1,109.09 was from toll and $4,- 
77.5" from rentals. 

_ Th total operating expenses were $5,- 
01.6, leaving a net of $614.80. The prin- 
cipal items of expense were: Repairs to 


exchange plant, $601.96; repairs to toll 
plant, $305.96; repairs to equipment, 
$689.00; depreciation, $1,220.02; operators’ 
wages, $1,500; interest, $235.92; taxes, 
$243.83; secretary’s salary, $330. 

The assets amount to $27,795.97, plant 
and equipment being $26,118.64; materials 
and supplies, $478.62, and $1,170.30 due 
from subscribers. The liabilities include 
depreciation reserve of $7,238.78; capital 
stock, $9,700; notes payable of $3,650 and 
surplus of $7,207.19. 

TREZEVANT, TENN.—At the annual stock- 
holders meeting of the Trezevant Tele- 
phone Co. the report of the officials showed 
that despite the fact that a reduction of 
$1 a telephone was authorized last year and 
the county lines repaired, the treasury 
showed a substantial balance and all obli- 
gations paid. 

Burtincton, Wis. — The Burlington, 
Brighton & Wheatland Telephone Co. held 
its annual meeting recently and reported 
a satisfactory year’s business, the usual 5 
per cent dividend being declared. 

Construction. 


Cuicaco, ILt.—At its meeting on Feb- 
ruary 24, the board of directors of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. approved ex- 
penditures of $780,653 for additions and 
betterments to the telephone plant in the 
city and $161,885 for the territory outside 
of Chicago, making a total of $942,538. 
This brings the total.amount approved for 
such additions and betterments so far this 
year to $1,501,152. 


Luana, Iowa.—Luana-Monona_ Tele- 
phone Co. is making a number of improve- 
ments in its exchange here. 

HIAwaTHA, Kans.—The American Tele- 
phone Co. has completed its new exchange 
building here. 

Le Roy, Kans.—The Kansas Telephone 
Co. is rebuilding its local lines here. 

WHITEWATER, Kans.—The Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. has completed installing $17,000 
worth of equipment at the local exchange. 

New York, N. Y.—The expenditure of 
$333,920 for new construction throughout 
the state was authorized by the board of 
directors of the New York Telephone Co. 
at the regular monthly meeting held Feb- 
ruary 24. This brings the total appropria- 
tions for the first two months of this year 
to $5,138,775, of which $5,004,375 has been 
provided for the extension of facilities in 
the metropolitan area. 


Elections. 

CAMBRIDGE, ILL—Erman A. King was 
reelected president of the Citizens’ Mu- 
tual Telephone Co. at the annual meeting. 
Other officers reelected are: Vice-presi- 
dent, O. E. Sanquist; secretary, Ray A. 
Blomgren; treasurer, John H. Gault; man- 
ager, Herbert Poppleton; assistant mana- 
ger, G. G. Johnson. 

Cuicaco, ILttr.—At the meeting of the 
board of directors of the Illinois Bell Tel- 
ephnoe Co. on February 24, W. R. Abbott 
was reelected chairman of the board, and 
the following named officers were also re- 
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elected: President, F. O. Hale; vice-pres- 
idents, A. H. Mellinger, U. F. Cleveland, 
G. K. McCorkle and H. W. Bang; secre- 
tary and treasurer, A. R. Bone; general 
auditor, A. Perrow; assistant secretary, 
red Brown. 

The following directors were reelected: 
W. Rufus Abbott, William Butterworth, 
Charles P. Cooper, D. Mark. Cummings, 
Walter S. Gifford, Floyd O. Hale, Charles 
Piez, Theodore W. Robinson, Fred W. 
Sargent and Bernard E. Sunny. Aubrey 
H. Mellinger was elected a director to 
take the place of David R. Forgan, de- 
ceased. 

ForrESTON, ILt.—At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Farmers Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., Hiram DeWall, Joe 
Frey, T. J. Cordes and Louis Dahlmeier 
were reelected directors for a term of three 
years each. The board of directors reap- 
pointed D. J. Hoffman as president and 
Joe Frey, vice-president and general man- 
ager. 

MascoutaH, ILtt.—Reelected officers of 
the Looking Glass Prairie Telephone Co. 
are: President and manager, Philip H. 
Mann; vice-president, George Richter ; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Louis J. Scheve; audi- 
tor, E. C. Kammann. 

Morrison, Itt.—J. A. Riordon has been 
elected president of the Morrison Tele- 
phone Co. Other officers and directors 
elected are: Vice-president, R. S. James; 
secre‘ary-treasurer and general manager, 
Frank Trautwein; directors, R. S. James, 
R. A. Norish, E. A. Smith, J. A. Riordon, 
J. L. Oostenryk, Frank Trautwein and F. 
West. 

Jessup, Inp.—The stockholders of the 
Citizen Telephone Co. held their annual 
meeting recently to hear the reports of the 
year and elect one new director, Harry 
Thompson. 

The directors organized with reelection 
of the old officers: Harlie Goodwin, pres- 
ident; W. A. Hull, vice-president; and 
Clyde O. Laughner, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

SULPHUR Sprincs, Inp.—The Sulphur 
Springs Cooperative Telephone Co. held its 
annual stockholders’ meeting for the elec- 
tion of their official board for the ensuing 
year: President, Charles Jones; vice- 
president, Sam Stout; treasurer, Don 
Strough; secretary, Edgar Mills; Clay 
Burrer, a director. Ed Smith was hired 
as lineman and manager of the system. 

Wat.ace, Inp.—Officers elected at the 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Wallace Co-operative Telephone Co. were: 
President, Everett Spraggs:; vice-presi- 
dent, John Hallett: secretary, Vestal Burk- 
hart; treasurer, George Welch; director, 
Gordon Moffett. 

Ex.uiott, lowa.—The Elliott Mutual Tel- 
ephone Co. has elected officers as follows: 
Wm. Mercer, president: A. A. Harding, 
vice-president; O. J. Powell, treasurer: 
Will Fortune, secretary. The extension and 
central committees chosen were P. A. Mat- 
son, A. A. Harding and Wm. Mercer. 

The other directors are N. S. Collins, 
S. O. Davis, W. A. DeVoss, J. H. Petty, 
J. A. Maxell and Alva Peterson. 

HANLONTowWN, IowA.—The Hanlontown 
Telephone Co. has elected W. J. Love- 
less, president; T. O. Thovson. vice-presi- 
dent; M. T. Rye, secretary and treasurer; 
directors, Theodore Olson, Elmer Most- 
rom, Carl B. Brunsvold, John Bendick- 
son, Helmer Thovson, Guy Patton, Amiel 
Nagel and N. L. Storre. 


Lake Mitts, Iowa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Lake Mills Telephone Co. the 
directors and officers who served the past 
year were reelected. They are: O. 
Groe, president; J. C. Olson, vice-presi- 
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dent; M. O. Godtland, manager; J. -\. 
Horvei, secretary; W. M. Weed, treasur- 
er; C. O. Groe and O. N. Styve, direc- 
ters. The affairs of the company were 
found to be very satisfactory. 

Lonc Grove, lowa.—Officers of the 
Long Grove Mutual Telephone Co. have 
been elected for the ensuing year as fol- 
lows: R. K. Brownlie, president; Hugh 
Ficke, vice-president; and Nellie I. Nagle, 
secretary-treasurer. Hugo Schaff, Otto 
Elmergreen, Walter Stutt and William 
Reiners were elected directors. H. O. 
Brownlie was reappointed manager of the 
exchange, and Ira Snyder, lineman. 

SLATER, lowa.—At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Slater Mutual 
Telephone Co., the following directors and 
officers were elected: Directors, Casper 
Rimathe, Walter Gfeller, A. A. Lande, L. 
T. Larson, A. L. Peterson, C. A. Larson 
and Nels Ihle. 

Officers: President, Casper Rimathe; 
vice-president, A. L. Peterson; treasurers, 
Farmer Savings Bank of Alleman, Farm- 
er Savings Bank of Slater; secretary and 
manager, C. A. Larson. 

JEFFERSON, KANs.—At a recent meeting 
of the stockholders of the Montgomery 
County Farmers Mutual Telephone Co., J. 
F. Dodson was retained as president; C. 
H. Melander, secretary and manager; and 
Jim Flanagan, treasurer. 

Houston, Minn.—At the recent annual 
meeting of the People’s Telephone Ex- 
change, the following officers were elected: 
President, John T. Anderson; vice-presi- 
dent, Lester A. Olson: secretary, G. L. 
Schonlau; treasurer, A. C. Evanson; chief 
operator, Mrs. Hattie Metcalf. 

KANDIYOHI, Minn.—At the annual 
meeting of the Kandiyohi County Tele- 
phone Co., John Kleberg was relected pres- 
ident, P. J. Haley, vice-president and Nels 
Anderson, secretary-treasurer. 

NeEwcastLeE, Nes.—The Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., at its annual business meeting, 
elected new officers and directors, with the 
exception of Mrs. Rose Luebben, who was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. Jacob Kneifl 
was elected president; Elmer Nelson, vice- 
president; and Clifford H. Gibbs, A. M. 
Coyner and Edward J. Thomas, directors. 

Winpsor, N. Y.—The Susquehanna Val- 
ley Telephone Co. at the annual meeting 
held recently, elected the following direc- 
tors for the year: N. B. Williams of 
Harpursville; B. W. Russell, Dr. N. C 


ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
a Rate Cases Since 1918 


901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











Universal Insulators 


will support your drop 
wires to your entire satis- 
faction and at a minimum 
cost. Are you ai =user- 
Samples free on_ request. 
Universal Specialty Co. 
711 Poplar Street 
Terre Haute, Ind. 











CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 


Radio Program Service Specialists 
Construction Contractors 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AD 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
Lima, Ohio 
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March 5, 1932. 


Stillson, H. H. Sherwood and W. K. 
George of Windsor; J. Edward Hurlburt, 
and Guy O. Williams, of Afton. 


TELEPHONY 


Parker, G. P. Batholomew, Frank Ellis, 
Dr. C. W. Montgomery, W. A. Stinch- 
colb, R. L. Dunlap, Fred Eyestone, H. A. 
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directors, Ray Hansen, Joe Beilke, William 
Tutchinson, Clark Rose and Gabe Dunlop. 
Miscellaneous. 

















e Buxton, N. D.—Present officers and di- Marggraf, H. M. Delsplane and P. R. MonTrEAL, Que., Can.—Paul F. Sise, 
rectors of the Red River Valley Telephone Grubb. Anson Bloom was reelected presi- president of the Northern Electric Co., 
1€ Co. were all reelected at the annual meet- dent; and Robert Parker, secretary-treas- [td has been appointed to the directorate 
ve ing of the stockholders. Officers of the Urer. ; ; . of the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada to 
l- company are: K. S. Groth, president; Burtincton, Wis.—At the meeting of  fiJ] the vacancy caused by the recent res- 
an Otto Mathieson, vice-president; E. N. the Burlington, Brighton & Wheatland ignation of John W. Ross, who had served 
aC, Hegge, secretary; and A. H. Bakken, man- Telephone Co., two directors whose terms since 1923. 
to ager and treasurer. had expired, Henry Wehmhoff and Ernest PRINCETON, ILL.—Samuel P. Clark, aged 
im “At this meeting reports of the past year Schultz, were reelected. Officers were re- 94 years, one of the oldest and most prom- 
O. were read, showing that the company had_ lected as follows: President, Henry  ipent Bureau County residents, widely 
ne enjoyed a favorable business during the Wehmhoft ; vice-president, H. J. Runkel ; known for his activity in the organization 
vear. A small dividend was declared on ‘ecretary and treasurer, George Waller. of the Bureau County Independent Tele- 
ng the stock. The company’s affairs were CLINTONVILLE, Wis.—The Urban Tele- phone Co., of which he had been director 
ial found to be in fine shape. phone Co. held its annual meeting here and large shareholder, died February 23 
nd HittsBporo, N. D.—Earle R. Sarles is recently, electing the following officers: in the family home after a three weeks’ 
er president of the Traill County Telephone President, Conrad Hangartner; vice-presi- illness. The company had recently been 
L. Co.; A. L. Lien, vice-president; and A. T. dent, J. J. Hangartner; secretary and man- sold. 
on Nicklawsky, secretary-treasurer and gen- ager, John Spengler; treasurer, Forrest He had been an extensive land owner. 
eral manager. The board of directors in- Schafer. with large North Dakota farms, financed 
- cludes E. R. Sarles, Julius Henka, Walter FENNIMORE, Wis.—Recently elected of- the local hotel and was leader in other 
TS, Nelson, A. L. Lien, W. C. Honning, O. P. _ficers of the Fennimore Telephone Co. are commercial and civic activities. Five chil- 
= Satrom and A. T. Nicklawsky. as follows: Edward F. Kreul, president; dren preceded him in death and a daugh- 
nd Van Hoox, N. D.—F. J. Traynor was Leon Blanchard, vice-president; Leo Pas- ter is the only member of the immediate 
named president of the Van Hook Farmers’ old, secretary and treasurer; George Mar- family surviving. 
ng Telephone Co. at the annual meeting; An- tin, Peter Wagner, John L. Everson and SHEFFIELD, ItLt.—Plans for the organi- 
Ty drew Oppeboen, vice-president; W. M. Henry Michel, directors. Leo Rubendall zation of the Mutual telephone company 
J. Stenshoel, secretary-treasurer; and Henry’ is manager of the company. The usual here were given further consideration at 
C. Sand, J. A. Huonder, M. Aadness, C. F. dividend of 8 per cent was paid this year. a meeting here recently. The following 
nd Jensen and Jacob Fevold, directors. HIGHLAND, Wis.—At the meeting held were named on the board of directors: L. 
SHERWooD, Oun10.—The Sherwood Gen- by the Farmers’ Telephone Co. for the A. Johnson, John H. Johnson, John 
ual eral Mutual Telephone Association recent- purpose of electing officers for the ensuing Thomas, Sr., D. F. Mather, C. E. Ander- 
-X- ly elected Enos Bok, president; J. C. year, the following were placed in office: son, Ray Hodgett, Sam Emmerson, F. W. 
dd: Miller, vice-president; D. G. Miller, secre- President, Nealy Swingle; secretary-treas- Scheithe, John Hubbard, Charles Gebeck, 
‘SI- tary; Lloyd Shong, treasurer. Christ Gaut urer, Frank Wepking; trustees, Henry and Guy Bennett. 
L. was elected manager for the seventh con-  Gottschall, Jos. Novak and Albert Gabler ; BATTLEGROUND, INp.—Lonnie G. Gonham, 
1e1 secutive year. manager, Phil McGuire. 44 years old, president of the Battleground 
SycaMorRE, Outo.—At the annual stock- Poynetre, Wis.—The Farmer Mutual Telephone Co. recently died in a hospital 
ual holders’ meeting of the Sycamore Tele- Telephone Co. has elected the following at Lafayette, Ind., following an operation. 
le- Phone Co., the report submitted showed a_ officers: President, George Batty; vice- He was also manager of the J. Frank 
es- small profit for the year 1931. Directors president, William Jellings; secretary, Si- Smith Lumber Co. at the time of his death. 
els elected were: Anson Bloom, Robert mon Brand; treasurer, Arthur Huckbert; He was ill but a short time. 
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Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 
Local Battery Transmitters, com- 
plete with backs and Mouthpieces $ .75 
Bi-Polar Receivers, complete with 
cords, concealed cord type only.. .65 
Dean Electric Desk Stands com- 
plete with 3-bar 1000 ohm sig- 
Ge ME isis ec'aeeeanecsaeas 8.00 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 337 Desk 
Stands, complete with 3-bar 1000 
OM Sig@MAMINE SOUS oon sccccccccs 7.00 
Stromberg-Carlson 1000 ohm ring- 
ers, complete 


Western Electric No. 67-A Heat 
a a ata ine gare real 10 

New Receiver Shells and Caps, fits 
ee a 


Line Drops and Jacks, we have practi- 
cally all makes in our stock. Get 
our prices. 


We Also Have a Complete Stock of Common 
Battery Equipment. Write us your require- 
ments and we will quote. Do You Get Our 
“Rebuilt” Bargain Bulletins’? 


ADDRESS 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department, 


Premier Electric [ompany 
3800 Ravenswood Ave., 


Chicago, Ill. 


REMEMBER “Rebuilt” when connected with 
PREMIER—Means something. 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Western Elec. No. 25A or No. 76 Re- 
peating coils—2 coils on one mount- 


2 Sl Um Oe ee §.25 
Kellogg No. 2812 latest type 5-bar 1600 

Ont BGs. COMPACTS G.ncccccccscses 10.59 
Kellogg No. 101E 500 ohm combine 

line drops and jacks, per strip of 10 @ 11.506 
Cook No. 10 Arresters, per bank of 20 

I eR a ee ee re Sa are 8.50 


Western Elec. No. 22 3-bar Bdg. hand 
Gen. with crank and mounting screws 1.50 
Holtzer-Cabot 110-volt 60-cycle A. C. 


% H. P. Motor, Speed 1150.......... 10.00 
Kellogg No. 97 C. B. desk set with No. 
75 Straight line steel bell box @.... 7.00 


Monarch Code ringing 500-ohm Combine 
line drops and jacks, per strip of 
ne peace tare ees ooh bhee eee eeunawed 7.50 
Kellogg No. 84 desk set with latest 
inside connection, 5-bar 1600-ohm 
A Er eee eee 11.75 
Stromberg-Carlson 4-bar 1000 or 1600 
ohm inside connection signal set with 
Ind. Coil—wired for any make stand, 
SF eee a CAS 65 8 AERO ERED EEE TEL OHSS S0:0:60 5.50 
Write for Bulletins 
REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


1940 West 2ist Str., Pilsen Station 
Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED 
WANTED TO BORROW-—$5,000.00. 
Will give first mortgage on good tele- 
phone property. Carry $6000.00 insur- 


ance on building alone. Address 8120, 
care of TELEPHONY. 








WANTED TO TRADE—Exchange 
two hundred subscribers, all metallic, 
first-class condition, for larger exchange 
over three hundred subscribers. Ad- 
dress 8121, care TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE 


POSITIONS WANTED 








Telephone booths, standard size with 
“Slide In” doors, glass windows. Oak or 
mahogany finish, almost new. $40.00. 


Battery cans, 2 cell 50c. 3 cell 60c. 
TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 
1760 Lunt Ave., Chicago, III. 











FOR SALE — Refinished Western 
Electric Desk Stands, complete except 
Receiver. New Cords. E. L. Klingel, 


310 West Annapolis St., St. Paul, Minn. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Company having splen- 
did reputation with the trade has an 
opening for capable man who can’ sell 
poles. Advise age, married or single, 
full qualifications and salary expected, 
addressing 8118, care of TELEPHONY. 














TO OBTAIN the Right 
Man for your require- 
ments, an “Opportunity’s” 
advertisement will place 
him in touch with you. 











REPEATING 
COILS 


Kellogg 16-A .......... $2.70 ea. 
Kellogg 20-A .......... 2.00 ea. 
W. E. Co. 25-A ........ 4.50 ea. 
Ww. &. Ga BA........ 2.75 ea. 
W. E. Ga. GOR «2.200: 6.00 ea. 
a a eee 3.00 ea. 
ee, Masons céudecnnes 2.00 ea. 
Of Serre rere rr 2.00 ea. 
* 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 








POSITION WANTED — Telephone 
man, 20 years’ experience; wife efficient 
operator and bookkeeper; best of ref- 
erences. Address 8122, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 





WANTED—By experienced girl, po- 
sition as telephone operator. Go any- 
where. Address 8094, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—AIIl around 
telephone man with fifteen years’ prac- 
tical experience. Capable of taking 
charge of one-man exchange, or group 
of small exchanges. Thorough knowl- 
edge of book-keeping. Address 8117, 
care of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—Seven years 
with Bell and Foreign Holding com- 
pany. Thoroughly acquainted with 
local and toll operating practices, force 
adjustment, and results. Managerial 
experience. Best of references. Ad- 
dress 8119, care of TELEPHONY. 











TELEPHONY | 


INCLUDING 
PNON KOU T-VELe 
SWITCHING 


SMITH 


-_ 





If a man is to succeed in the busi- 
ness world today he must be “worthy 
ef his hire.” 

So it is with books. They also must 
give the reader his money’s worth. 

In offering “Telephony, Including At- 
tomatic Switching,” for sale, ite pub- 

ers have arranged an excellent col- 
lection of helpful information 
fully illustrated and up-to-date fer 
the telephone man. 

TELEPHONY, U 
MATIC SWITCHING, is written by 


ado 

switch, relay and contraeter in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
elearly presentable. 


edt Reiners, tema, bene 
mping, pages, ust 
tions and Wiring Diagrams. Price $2.5. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP 


608 Se. Dearbern St., Chicage 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 























